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IN THE BITTER COLD. 


Bitter cold, the daily papers said. The ther- 
mometer fell suddenly, and there seemed at last a 
prospect of the winter becoming a reality. Mary 
Hardwicke would have found it cold enough if she 
had thought aboutit. But she had no thoughts to 
spare for herself. ‘They three—the mother and her 
two children—were going to try how cold it was, 
and her mind never wandered from them. 

Theirs was the old story. The husband, a worth- 
less, drunken wretch, had made her life a burden 
for a couple of years, and had ended that morning 
in being convicted of theft, and being sentenced to 
the State Prison. The more he ill-treated her, 
the more she had loved him. She went to the 
court where he was tried and besought the judge, 
with agonized tears and sobs, to spare him this 
‘once; her prayer denied, she approached him to 
give him one last kiss—the ruflian thrust her from 
him with a curse, and hurled her back into the by- 
standers’ arms. 

All her money had been spent in the purchase of 
legal assistance for him. When she returned to her 
little room in a tenement-house quite at the out- 
skirts of the city, she found herself dispossessed. 
The act of ejectment was summary. She and her 
children were thrust into the street, and their little 
furniture advertised for sale. It was dark; it was 
snowing; her strength failed her; her heart was 
well-nigh broken. She sat down with her back 
acainst a fence and dreamed. 

Yiears ago she was the daughter of a comfortable 
farmer in New England. She had been bred so 
carefully, and had such natural instincts of propri- 
ety, that, had she married a lawyer or a divine, slie 
could have filled her station in society with credit. 
Her fathev wished her to marry a young farmer of 
the neighborhood; she preferred to encourage the 
suit of a journeyman painter from the city, whose 
face was handsome and manners lively and engag- 
ing. The father—half-wise, half-foolish—forbade 
the painter his house. The daughter that night 
ran away With him. A brother followed the couple 
and saw them married, then bore home the message 
from Mary that she was William’s wife, and, so 
help her Ged, she would never leave him! 

‘*God grant,”’ said the old man, sorrowfully, 
‘‘that he may not some day be taken from her by 
a worse hand than Death’s!” 

God did not grant the prayer. Fora few months 
William had labored assiduously at his trade; but 
when his child was born Mary’s wholesome influ- 
ence was withdrawn, and he relapsed into his old 
society of drunkards and rowdies, From that time 
till his imprisonment it was an incessant struggle 
between them; but the influence once lost could 
never be regained. Want sometimes compelled 
William to work for a few days; but as soon as he 
earned a little money he went to the corner grocery 
and spent it, absolutely relying on his wife for the 
necessaries of life. She battled bravely with all 
—want, sickness, and domestic sorrow — always 
hoped, always loved; bore the pangs of hunger as 
calmly as the blows of her brutal husband (do not 
start, ladies; ’tis a very old and common story); 
and at last, after a longer strife than I care to re- 
late, arrived at the terrible pass when “her hus- 
band was taken from her by a worse hand than 
Death’s,” and she and her babies were driven out 
in the cold. 

But could she not obtain shelter in some Chris- 
tian home ? 

Of course she could, my dear madam; but you 
forget that there ate misfortunes which blunt the 
faculties, numb the energies, and paralyze mind 
and body together. Yon have never known them, 
and probably never will; but they exist. Overa 
hundred females, many of them of irreproachable 
character, have no other home in this great city 
than the station-houses, where the police grant 
them a night’slodging. Think you not that these 
could do better, in all honesty, if they had the 
nerve and the wit ? 

Ah! Heaven be thanked, this is a Christian 
country, where paupers are rarer than diamonds, 
and evictions are almost unknown! Older and 
more crowded countries exhibit a hundred lament- 
able scenes of suffering where we have one; but we 
must not suppose that the poor are exempt from 
misery here.’ We have hard landlords—grasping 
men—who make a living by letting tenements, and 
driving out pauper tenants into the cold; we have 
brutal husbands, who beat their wives, and get 
drunk, and steal, and go to prison ; and we have, as 
a natural consequence, Mary Hardwickes and their 
poor little starving children, more than any reader 
imagines—more than all our private charities can 
adequately relieve. 

Lady, it may not be your lot—as it was some 
one’s—to meet Mary Hardwicke in the cold, with 
her shivering babes; it may not be your privilege 
to take the poor things to a warm fire, and watch 
them eat a warm supper, and give them a good bed, 
and provide the poor mother with work. But it 
may be—it ought to be—your lot and your privi- 
lege to anticipate such frightful catastrophes ; to 
suffer no human sister to stand in danger of being 
turned out in the cold this winter; to see that no 
virtuous woman is put to a trial which you, per- 
‘haps, might not withstand; and God grant that 
you may have the good fortune todo so! -—~ 
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PUBLISHERS’ CARD. 

Mn. THackeray's new Story, * Tam Virgrntans,” 
with many humorous illustrations by the author, was com- 
menced in the Decemurr number of Harper's Magazine. 
It is printed from early sheets, received from the author 
in advance of publication in England; for which the 
Publishers pay Mr. Thackeray the sum of $2000. 

gg With the full knowledge of this arrange- 
ment, the proprietors of the New Yori: Tribune, 
who have been leading advocates of an inter- 











national Copyright Law, and profess the warm- 
est regard for the interests of British authors in 
this country, have begun 
to copy this Story from our Magazine 

into their paper, though without the author’s ad- 
mirable illustrations. The same parties, under 
the same circumstances, reprinted upon us Mr. 
Dickens’s “ Little Dorrit,” for which we paid 
the author ‘Two Thousand Dollars. 

No American publisher can afford to give two 
thousand dollars for early sheets of a foreign work 
which is instantly reprinted upon him by a rival 
in business. 

The course of the Tribune is, therefore, de- 
cidedly calculated to deprive the British author 
of the only compensation he can get, in the pres- 
ent state of the copyright law. 





WHAT THEY THINK OF US IN EUROPE. 
MONG the late items of news from Europe 
is the effect produced by the Message of 
President Buchanan. It seems that the steam- 
er from this side arrived at Liverpool late in the 
afternoon—too late for the Message to be trans- 
mitted to London by railroad that night. The 
news agent telegraphed to London and Paris 
that the steamer had arrived with the Message, 
and that he would send on the heads in the 
course of the evening. ‘The answer came di- 
rectly—not only from London, but from Paris 
as well—‘‘Telegraph the entire Message through 
atonce.” Itwassodone. The entire Message 
appeared next morning in the Jost, and in 
French in the Paris journals. Such an ex- 
pensive telegram has never been sent—even in 
this country of telegraph and newspaper enter- 
prise. 

There is some reason to believe that the feat 
was not altogether a triumph of newspaper cn- 
terprise; that the Governments paid at least a 
share of the expense. However this may be, 
the main point remains the same—the Presi- 
dential Message was so vital a matter to the 
people or the Governments of England and 
France that they could not wait twelve hours 
to read it, but must have it entire, by telegraph, 
at any expense, as soon as it arrived at Liver- 
pool. Such events mark epochs in history. 

How many years is it since the London Times 
informed its readers that it had received the 
Message of ‘‘ the President of America,” but re- 
ally it was so long-winded a document that it 
thought it would best consult the wishes of its 
readers by giving them a brief summary of its 
contents, and devoting its space to the great 
murder trial then pending? And how long is 
it since the French learned that the President 
of the United States was not identical with the 
Archbishop of New York, or the Governor of 
Virginia? We are speaking of things remem- 
bered by men still young. 

This revulsion, which has caused so much 
distress, seems to have done us one service—it 
has taught Europe how dependent it is on the 
United States. In some instances—in England 
especially—the crisis succeeding our revulsion 
seems rather to have been the occasion than 
the cause of many serious embarrassments; the 
tight money market which supervened on the 
receipt of the bad news from this side happened 
to occur just in time to explode rotten concerns 
there; but the bulk of the commercial disasters 
which have occurred in the various states of 
Europe are directly traceable to our troubles 
here. They have taught the Europeans that 
this vast country, of which they know so little 
and which their Governments affeet to despise 
so much, is rapidly growing into a position of 
mercantile and financial supremacy, and that, 
before another half century rolls over, the life- 
blood of the commercial world will pulsate from 
and to the great mercantile centres in the United 
States. These are truths not very pleasant for 
the old nations to learn; but the telegraphing 
of the Presidential Message shows that our 
neighbors are trying to learn them. 








EMBARRASSMENTS OF THE ENGLISH 
IN INDIA. 


Ir seems from the latest news from the seat 
of war in India that, the reconquest of that coun- 
try is not as yet a fact accomplished. If we are 
to credit the comments which are made by com- 
petent authority on the obscure telegrams from 
Lucknow, Sir Colin Campbell must be in an 
embarrassing position. From the description of 
the city of Lucknow given in the Week/y, the 
reader can readily understand how the several 
detachments under the command respectively 
of Inglis, Outram, and Havelock, and, lastly, the 
army under Sir Colin Campbell, may have found 
it easier to get into Lucknow than to get out of 
it. ‘The Residency, which has been occupied 
throughout the struggle by the English troops, 
is strong enough to resist attack; but it is sur- 
rounded by a large scattered city, full of very 
large buildings easily turned into forts. Each 
time the British troops outside have relieved the 
garrison in the Residency, they have run the 
gauntlet of these improvised forts, and have 
only achieved their purpose at an immense sac- 
rifice of life. 
be held by a hundred thousand Sepoys, mostly 
Oude men, able-bodied, brave, and in a hizh 
state of military discipline, 





The city and palaces are said to | 


It is likely—at least so we read one of the 
latest telegrams from Lucknow—that Sir Colin 
Campbell has resolved to evacuate the place, 
and that in doing so, on 21st, his loss was very 
severe. A fortnight must elapse before the 
truth or error of this conjecture can be ascer- 
tained. 

The war now scems to concentrate in the 
kingdom of Oude. Elsewhere, the operations 
simply consist of the hunting down of the mu- 
tineers by flying columns, and, though the work 
may be tedious, the result is a mere question of 
time. As much may be said, in one sense, of 
the contest in Oude; for there can be no ques- 
tion but the English will reconquer it in the 
end, whatever the operation may cost. But 
meanwhile it is not unlikely that we may yet 
hear of many sanguinary engagements, and of 
a determined resistance by the rebels. The 
British force at present in India seems large, 
considering the great achievements that have 
been effected by Wilson, Havelock, Neill, 
Greathead, Inglis, and others, with mere hand- 
fuls of men; but we see, nevertheless, that Sir 
Colin Campbell’s first telegram to Calcutta was 
for reinforcements. Those who have friends in 
India must not be precipitate in supposing that 
the trouble is over. 


RAILROAD MANAGEMENT. 

Ir is a matter of public notoriety that the 
New York Central Railroad has borrowed with- 
in the past few days, at ninety per cent., half a 
million of dollars, and that, in February next, 
the directors intend to declare a dividend of four 
per cent. Where can such financiering lead ? 

Within a few weeks before the great break- 
down in railway securities last year Captain 
Galton, one of the most experienced railway 
engineers in England, made a thorough survey 
of all our roads, and, returning to Great Britain, 
published an account of his surveys, going to 
show that there were no such enterprises in the 
world as the railways of the United States, and 
that every body who took stock in them was sure 
to make a fortune. There is no reason to sus- 
pect the Englishman’s honesty. Yet within a 
few weeks after the foreign public had invest- 
ed their money in American railways on the 
strength of his report the collapse came, and 
those investors were fortunate who only lost 
one-half or two-thirds of their investment. 

What is the secret? Simply that Galton, 
like many others, had seen the roads, and cal- 
culated their business, but had not any account 
of the financiering stratagems which are set 
afoot by presidents and directors for purposes 
which can be imagined. 

This last operation of the New Central illus- 
trates the point. The New York Central is, 
without doubt, one of the best railways in the 
world. It runs almost through a continuous 
village from end to end. As the country be- 
comes more settled its way traffic must be enor- 
mous. But how can any business, however 
promising, be profitably conducted if money is 
perpetually borrowed at ten per cent. discount 
and seven per cent. interest to be distributed in 
the guise of profits? What merchant could 
help failing if, at the end of each year, he bor- 


* rowed money at this rate, independently of the 


profits of his business, and spent it on his house- 
hold? For the last three years the New York 
Central has borrowed precisely the sum it has 
paid in dividends, and declared that it was spent 
on the capital, and ought not to be charged to 
the income account. How can people help think- 
ing that the whole management is a sham, and 
the ultimate prospect collapse and ruin? 





GOOD NEWS FOR JOHN BULL. 


Joun Butt is a lucky fellow; he is going to 
have a new accession of strength in his Ameri- 
can country: he is going to have the Mormons 
all to himself. Early next spring, when the ice 
melts—so saith Dame Rumor—Brigham Young, 
with his thirty-seven wives, Lieutenant-general 
Wells with his wives, the Elders and their wives, 
and the Saints, big and little, with their wives, 
are going to shake the dus from their feet, and 
to found a new Latter-Day Settlement in the 
territory of the Hudson Bay Company. They 
will be welcomed; any thing in the shape of a 
man, with legs to carry him and hands to till 
the ground, is a God-send to the territory ruled 
by the Company, and the traders, factors, and 
governors would give the Mormons the right- 
hand of friendship, even if they brought with 
them doctrines ten times as monstrous as polyg- 
amy. 

Well, we can spare them. It is unlikely that 
the masses of the Ameriean people will give way 
to unreasonable mourning ever their departure. 
Not to put too fine a point upon it, they“hive 
been a nuisance here, and have rendered to the 
United States no appreciable return for the 
trouble and expense which they have cost us. 

Had their rulers displayed as much tact and 
address in dealing with the General Government 
as they must have exerted to retain their hold 
over their own people, they might have opened 
a question which would have embarrassed the 
acutest minds in the country. The South, seem- 
ingly, mizht, by judicious management, have 
been driven into the support of Mormonism. 








Happily, Providence, according to the proverb, 
bereft the doomed sect of reason; Brigham 
Young smoothed the way for his own over- 
throw. 

It only remains for us to hope that the news 
of their intended peaceful expatriation may not 
be falsified by future events. The newspaper 
organ of the Mormon government certainly docs 
not justify the belief that despair has yet seized 
hold upon the rulers of Salt Lake Settlement. 
There is the usual amount of profanity, slang, 
and braggadocio in the elders’ speeches, and no 
small concern lest, in the hour of trial, the faith- 
ful saints should be punished where they have 
sinned—lest their wives should refuse to follow 
them into a new wilderness, or even join hands 
with their enemies. In all this, sagacious ob- 
servers believe they can see nothing more than 
a desire at hazards to avoid a final collision 
with the ee ae to bluster as a means of 
making the best they can with the new 
Governor and the s§ who are ready to en- 
force his behests. 








CANADIAN POLITICS. 


Ovr neighbors in Canada have just had an 
election throughout the Province for members 
of the Legislative Assembly. So far as appears 
from the nearly complete returns before us, the 
present ministry have carried every thing before 
them in Lower or Eastern Canada, and have 
been generally beaten in the Upper or Western 
Province. On the whole, it is presumed that 
they will have a working majority in the House ; 
though the Upper Canadian Opposition, at the 
head of whom is Mr. George Brown, of To- 
ronto, threaten to make revolutionary objections 
to the Government of Upper Canada by a Lower 
Canadian majority. It is to be supposed that 
the revolutionaries will stop short of setting the 
lakes on fire. 

Judging from the election addresses, no prin- 
ciple of any consequence is at issue between the 
ministry and their opponents. ‘The Adminis- 
tration consists of the remnants of the parties 
once led by Mr. Hinks and Sir Allan MacNab. 
In the days of their glory, these two factions 
were at drawn daggers ; now they lie down side 
by side in official clover, and cover up their old 
feud under a spoils blanket. They have no par- 
ticular policy, nor has the Opposition. In Up- 
per Canada, the leading idea among the oppo- 
nents of the ministry seems to be hatred of the 
Roman Catholics; they want to trample the 
Pope of Rome in some new and crushing man- 
ner. In Lower Canada, the Opposition, who 
call themselves Jtouges, desire to strike out new 
and bold paths to greatness; there seems to be 
a flavor of Socialism about them, with a dash of 
anti-priestcraft, and a sprinkling of hostility to 
the Mother Country. But, altogether, it seems 
very difficult to find out what they want; it is 
doubtful if they know themselves; and, as they 
are in a ridiculous minority, it is of no conse- 
quence. 

Canada is rapidly assimilating to our great 
Northern States. The Government is daily 
growing less and less important ; the people, and 
the great commercial and agricultural interests, 
are becoming paramount. In a few years the 
Canadians will regard their general elections 
with as much indifference as is bestowed on 
State elections here. 


ea WE owe an apology to the gifted lady who 
writes over the signature of Fanny Fern, for omit- 
ting to credit her with the authorship of the charm- 
ing little story, republished from a foreign ex- 
change, in our number of January 9th, entitled 
“Old Husbands and Young Wives.” We can 
only say that, while we trust we shall not be so 
unfortunate again, so long as Fanny continues to 
scatter profusely throughout the world of paper 
and type such exquisite little sketches as the one 
we have mentioned, the temptation to read them 
will be universal. Our neighbor Bonner of the 
Ledger must, however, we suppose, be respected in 
his monopoly. 


apuy Se ® Plele 
rods LOUNGES, 
TOO GOOD TO BE TRUE. 

THERE are some vases so delicate that they can 
hardly be handled without injury; just as some 
fruit, however lightly touched, will lose its Lloom. 
So, too, the Lounger now wishes to speak of some- 
thing so exquisite that words will almost harm its 
completeness. 

Perhaps some idle reader of the Lounger recalls 
the Nox Delmonicc, a sketch in which a bridal din- 
ner was described several weeks since. Some vers- 
es were quoted which were read at table, and there 
was a slight description of the guests. There were 
some bold readers who, after perusing the sketch, 
declared that the Lounger himself was one of the 
guests, and that the verses were evidently his 
own—and (they sagaciously added to themselves) 
mighty poor at that. 

But there are who do not drift with the popular 
current. There are who look at events and read 
newspapers for themselves, and who will not toler- 
ate, without protest, any assault, however covert, 
upon well-established reputations. There are who 
ruthlessly expose all evil-doers, and hold them up 
in the glare of public contempt. 

That is the Lounger’s present unhappy position, 
Here are the words of Nemesis: 
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“ TJarper'’s Weekly, in recounting a dinner entertain- 
ment in honor of Bayard Taylor's wedding, speaks of one 
of the company as Auctor Ignotus—‘a mild octogena- 
rian’ (Washington Irving, who recited certain epi- 
‘poor old gentleman !" in a ‘ somewhat 
What exquisite ideas some 


thalamic verses, Id g 
cracked and cackling voice. 
editors have of politeness, propriety, and good taste! 

Now this is altogether the luxury of the season. 
The Lounger, it appears, called Washington Irving 
{uctor Igno'us (an unknown author); he insulted 
that hale old gentleman of seventy-four, by clap- 
ping ron six years and calling him an ** octogena- 
rian,” and“ poor old gentleman ;” and babbling 
about his voice; and the on the exquisite dunce of a 
Lounger, too eager in his jealousy of superior ge- 
nius, at once shows his hand, forgot that Washing- 
ton Irving was universally known as a comic poet 
and scribbler of rhymed puns, and so betrayed his 
malice and the name of the revered author he had 
so carefully concealed under offensive epithets, by 
printing a copy of verses which were, of course, at 
once recognized by this calm, perceptive reader, 
and by all other people of sense, to be the work of 
Washington Irving! 

Well, since it is all out, why should the Lounger 
affect surprise? He had calculated, he confesses, 
upon the general credulity. He had little idea 
what eyes and minds and powers of comparison 
and ratiocination were to be brought to bear upon 
his sketeh. He will be more careful in future. 
Ile will not only set himself to learn of the editor 
who has thus exposed him in the departments of 
‘* politeness, propriety, and good taste,” but will 
also insist upon joining him in his little excursions 


for mares’-nests. Whata collection the editor must 
’ 
The Lounger humbly proposes that the first ex- 


cursion shall be to the forest of Arden; for there the 
melancholy Jacques found the yinder of a mare’s- 
nest—does the editor remember ?—a much more 


tT 
interesting discovery than the nest itself. And 





that acute natural philosopher—does the editor re- 
member ?—instantly classified him : 
* A fool! a fool! I met a fool i’ the forest! 
A motley fool: a miserable world ! 
As I do live by food, I met a fool!" 


—__ 
A. BURR. 

Tuat Satan is never quite so black as he is paint- 
ed, seems to be the principle upon which Mr. Par- 
ton has written one of the most fascinating of bi- 
ographies ——the Life of Aaron Burr. It is a poor 
compliment to say that this Life is as interesting 
as a novel; but it would be the hishest praise of a 
novel to say that it had as much substance, pro- 
gress, interest, and moral as this biography. The 
reader gets some idea of the personal attraction 
and sympathetic power of the man in the very sin- 
gular int which his romantic story excites. 

it is impossible to reverse the judgment which 
his country has passed upon Aaron Burr, — His 
very name has grown to have a mean and insigni- 
ficant sound. It is short and unmusical. It looks 
unattractive, whether written or printed ; and his 
though large, was shrink- 
ing and unimpressive. Burr was associated with 
Benedict Arnold heroic daring before Quebec, 
and their names are mingled in a common infamy. 

Mr. Parton fills a difficult position with great 
ability. He has put aside all prejudice ; he has 
thrown himself into the times of which he writes ; 
he has carefully collated and compared ; he is a 
Democrat, without any deference to traditions or 
to persons ; he does not excuse his hero, nor defend 
him, beyond reason; but he carefully sifts and 
searches, and, according to what is simply just in 
any biographer, he states his hero’s side as it prob- 
oe appeared to himself, and leaves the final judg- 

ent to the reader, while he does not shrink from 
ssing his own. With all this candor, how- 
he is sometimes betrayed into unhandsome 





own habitual signature, 








ever, 
sneers against the opponents of Burr, forgetting to 
allow them the same justice of kindly statement 
which he bestows upon him; and, beyond ques- 
tion, he sees our early politics with the eye of a 
Democrat, and not of a Federalist. With many of 
his conclusions many readers will entirely dissent, 
especially in his comparative estimate of Hamilton 
and Burr, in which he states that he considers 
Burr to have been, upon the whole, as good a man 
as Hamilton. 

In fact, Mr. Parton’s biography is the final and 
weighty evidence of the general justice of the esti- 
mation in which Burr is held. When you close 
the Look, you feel that you have been dealing with 
an unsubstantial phantom—with a personality that 
lives in no work, nor word, nor influence—but sole- 
ly in a name. 

Taking Mr. Parton's portrait as correct, Aaron 
Burr was a splendid adventurer. He was a brave 
soldier, and, carrying his soldiership into politics, 
an adroit political manager, a shrewd and auda- 
cious advocate, a polite and dignified civilian, with 
the sood sense of silence, and an invincible hilarity, 
arising quite as much from lightness of tempera- 
ment as from the discipline of self-restraint. 

But he had no faith, no principle, no aim, except 
his own advancement. Mr. Parton commends his 
reticence when he tied the Congressional vote with 
Jefferson. But Burr was undoubtedly : 
man, and he did not dare to seem even to connive 
at his own election to the Presidency, and the con- 
sequent disappointment of the people. Burr knew 
as well as the people themselves that they wanted 
Jefferson for their President, and to have thwarted 
that wish would have been political suicide. He 
can not be praised for his silence and impartiality 
at that time. To hold his tongue was the most he 
could safely do for himself. A greater and wiser 
man would himself have ended the doubt by giv- 
ing way to Jefferson. 

But throughout his whole political life, State or 
National, there shines no great cardinal principle, 
no idea. He secretly despised the Government, 
and disbelieved in it, in common with so many ed- 
ucated men of the day—including Hamilton. Le 
saw that the mass of people might be used, and 
he used them—in all he said or did showing only 
that he was a cool-headed politician. 


i sagacious 





round below the highest 





His life is | fractory singers. 





absolutely arid generous sentiment, of noble 
thought, of human sympathy. In the old philos- 
ophy, he liked the Stoics; in the new, he followed 
the skeptics. He loved his daughter with fondness 
and pri de. her all his heart. But he 
taught her 0 a Roman of two thousand years 
not like an American of the beginning of the 
century. Ile pr emery perhaps, at being a Zeno or 
Epictetus in the shape of a modern gentleman; but 
he succeeded only in being a small Chesterticld, 
llis whole career ill es these characteristics. 
Representing no principle, no policy 


1! 
ile gave 


ago, 





ustrat 


nothing but 


his own success—his reverses were incredible. Ie 
eluded misfortune—he never met it. When it over- 
whelmed him he rose above it, not with the serene 


superiority of the great m f Milt« Socrates 


—but with the pert agility of a French dancing 


nor 








master. ‘* Ilere we are again!” he cries, with the 
melancholy glee of a clown. In 1805 he was Vice- 
President of the United Stat: s,anda Pp litical lea 

er in the State of New York—a conspicuous pr li 
tician, whose opinions, if le had any, he k: 
himself. He was the most gallant and g 

of the gentlemen in society. He was poli 


ible, flattering, and flattered—only o1 
upon the uncertain ladder 
the past was bright, the f 


ished, irresist 
of political eminenc e fue 


ture alluring : few men were, appare ntly, more to 











be envied than Aaron Burr 

This was in 1805. In 1810 he was skulking un- 
der the name of r. Kirby” through back streets 
in Paris, to avoid passing an old woman to whom 
he owed two sous for cigars. In 1812 he returned 
to his country utterly bankrupt in every thing but 
fascination and good-humor, and lived for twenty- 
four years under a weight of obloquy that would 
have crushed most men inless than as mary months, 

What success he achieved was evidently owing 
to his personal persuasion. In his great Western 
scheme—his treason, as it was called—he was con- 
spicuously incompetent as a controlling spirit. Ile 
could Jead forlorn hopes, but he could not conduct 
campaigns. Jefferson called him ** great in little 
things, and little in great things.” 

The Lounger is writing too long a paragraph. 
Ile can not speak of what are usually called the 
crimes of Burr—the duel with Hamilton, and his 
conduct toward women, or his Mexican projects. 
But none of all these explain the odium which 
shrouds his name. ‘That is only to be solved by 
the universal conviction that Aaron Burr had not 
principle enough to prevent his being a murderer 
and a traitor. 

Nor dees Mr. Parton’s * Life,’ clear and candid 
as it is, disturb this impression. The reader feels 
that the story belongs to that cold, handsome, reti- 
cent, epicurean head which hangs at the entrance 
of the book. Prejudice and passion have had their 


way—they have done all the harm they can. ‘The 
man is passing into the cold, discriminating light 
of history. His portrait will hardly be painted 
again, it has now been-so well done; and though 
the shadows may be a little lightened, they will be 
shadows still. 

Every young man who secretly thinks political 
or moral principle a delusion had better read this 
book. Every young gentleman who glories in his 
fascinating manners afid his ‘“‘ knowledge of the 
world”—by which he really means contempt for 
mankind—may well devote a leisure hour to a trip 
across the bay to Port Richmond, on Staten Island, 
where the big wooden tavern is still standing in 
which Aaron Burr died at the age of eighty, leav- 
ing no eye moister for his dying; and then let him 
cross to Princeton, and, by the side of the graves 
of Jonathan Edwards and the senior Burr, read the 
name of Aaron Burr upon a head-stone, and sup- 
ply in his heart the epitaph. 

= 
THE GREAT EVENT 

Tue Lounger hopes that all his female friends 
are aware of the ceremony which will so soon take 
place in London. Nothing like it, certainly, since 
the birth of little Napkin in France. The Queen 
of England is about parting with her oldest daugh- 
ter; and some wicked person wrote a letter lately, 
saying that the young lady was dull! What an 
expression !+ A Princess of England dud ! Forbid 
it, history, and the : 


Prince of Prussia! 
The same penny-a-liner declares that the second 
daughter is clevercr than the first, and that the 
young Prince of Orange nts her. How tire- 
some! How e«n the Princess, who is only second, 
be cleverer than her older sister And the P 
of Orange may go home again, and ged the story 
that his suit was all moonshine, for the Lounger 
wants the English Princess number two for anoth- 
cr purpose. 

When they get through the talk about 
Kansas and Central America, and the other minor 
public affairs, the Lounger proposes to surprise the 
country and secure his election as the next Presi- 
dent, by developing his grand measure for settling 
all possible differences with England, and main- 
taining the peace of the world, by plighting to her 
Royal Highness number two the troth of our be- 
loved but solitary President Buchanan. 

Pending this event, which will naturally throw 
all the other c wps of the century into the shade, all 
eves wait with anxiety upon the approaching nup- 
tials of the blooming Prince of Prussia and the 
blushing Princess of England. 

-_ 
BUNKER HILL AT THE 

Ir is pleasing to watch the d iring feat of the great 
Mr. Levi North riding four bridleless horses at once, 
and alighting upon his feet at last, and not upon 
his head. Of course there will be philosophers in 
the pit who patiently bide their time, knowing that 
he will at last come down upon his head—as, after 
quietly holding Van Amburgh’s head in his mouth 
unharmed for a hundred times, there will come the 
hundredth and first time, when the lion, in a mo- 
ment of forgetful:ess, wili close his mouth sud- 
denly, with the valuable head still inside. 

With similar emotions, a Lounger contemplates 
the brave battle of the Opera manager with his re- 
To ride half a dozen horses at 
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weary 
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once is easy ; but permanently to control a mus 
opposition is not given to man. ‘This Napoleonic 
gentleman does wonders, Ile shifts his cards 
plays his game with marvelous tact. Ile is not to 
be put down, and, if choruses rebel, he closes his 
doors, summons another chorus, and throws him- 
self, in a touching attitude, into the arms of the 
affectionate public. 

That tender-hearted mistress hed plaints 
and protestations—grumbles and wa Lut she 





If 
r, she slays you without re- 
morse. Thel s of ruined fortunes bleach around 
her—fortunes of hapless manager It is a stand- 
ing marvel why any body should wish to un de rtake 


not 


is a dreadful sphinx. 
riddle of amusing he 


you can 


bone 


such a thank less, } rofitless tack as conducting an 
Opera. But tn is opulent, and there are al- 
ways candidates for immediate ruin at the box- 
ollice. 

New York has not lately had so intrepid a man- 
ager as the present one. lis decision and skill 
command the warmest admiration. LHe gives us 
new operas, famous singers, and a gush of talent 
We all patiently pay and enjoy, wondering only 














how soon the jaws of the lion will close, and the 
amiable manager withdraw without his head, 
Meanwhile, the town surveys with interest his 
great feat of an improvised chorus and mortilied 
rebels. Ile was worsted for the moment, as were 
our glorious fathers at Bunker Hill; but his re- 

treat only the m refreshed and inspired him, 
Let all 1 val Lanne rs hope that the rule may 
now be reversed, and that this Bunker Hill may be 
only the ascent to victory. And, waiting the re- 
sult, we may agitate the novel theme whether the 

Opera can ustained in New York, 
ae 
OUN LETT! BON 

“ SPRIn EL ( a 5 
I ‘Tin 1 M i Tu i ue i b i 
day bow, thre he Lou Miss Nelly Lane and 
to! rt que 1 of mak and 
for a ! Which, Misa Ne- 
4 1 Gad f sixteen, with a 
one of t kind in town, ora youth 
} ith his first 1 of a mustache? 
lilower waits the , accompanied 
by suitable observations on vanity, etc. Meanwhile he 
will ask Bell, the Rose-bud, thi us ques- 


ame moment 


tion, and compare notes on the replic 


—The Lounger has consulted with Miss Lancer 
upon the question contained in of Mr. Dew 
FLoweEn, and that lady desir to say that a 
young lady of sixteen, who we « new bonnet, 


the only one of the kind in town,’ di 
ness which is always a characteristic of g 
an independence of public opinion which is an infal- 
lible sign of superiority, It requires the possession 
and exercise of positive powers to select bon- 
uet, and to wear it in advance of the The 
whole thing shows perception, and enterprise, and 
seif-reliance. To have a mustache, on the other 
hand, requires a simple abstinence from soap and 
water, which (Miss Lancer suggests) may not be 
so very novel or disagreeable to the young gentle- 
man of twenty. Which, then, has the better right 
to be vain—the one who brings various powers into 
fruitful action, or the one who lets his upper lip 
Soth may be vain ; but of the two whose 
Miss Lancer pauses for a 


overs a bold- 


enius, and 


anew 


fashion. 


alone? 
vanity has an excuse ? 
reply. 





“Campniner, Jan., 





*“* My pear Loar—Lotune I : 
came near nfaking a most unfortunate mistake, of which 
I am truly ashamed, particularly as I was rather desirous 
of making a good impression. I have but lately made 
your acquaintance. Ned came in th and 















brought me Harper's Weekly. I looke pictures, 
then commenced reading, and became very much inter- 
ted. 

* After a while I looked up, and beheld Ned standing at 
the door, hat in l¢ kk y thing but pleased. 
*You're not ge ‘said I. * Why, ye I think you 
aut nse Ww y company, you seem to be so agree 


Neddie dear, I'm v« 


I'll send you the paj 


* But, 


rmind! 

















ry evi 

we kly and I won't make our its to 

16 I couldn't say a single word, but I 

| gave him a little bit of a kiss, you know, and we made it 

all up id he promised to send me the back numbers 

W: t it kind of him, considering how shabbily I had 
treat ? 

Somehow I have takena fancy to the Lounger; but I 

don't knew, perhaps I shall not like him so well when I 

become more acquainted, though I have much faith in 

| first impressions As soon as I get the back numbers I 

& n to search his character to its farthest depths. How 

de that idea suit you? ho pa mble, or stand firm ? 

** Sometimes I wonderisthe Lounger married—but then 

it’s no matter: I'm not in se wend ofa husband, anyhow 

Don't you get tired and out of patience sometimes, ar- 

g this department of the paper? And then some 

3 correspondents are not overrefined in their ideas, 

to say nothing of their expressions. But I suppose you 


have to put up with it. It is strang 
people are if they can get some of their ideas preserved 
in printer's ink, and put in the newspaper. I, for or 
not plead guilty to that weakness. If I wish to open my 
heart and send a letter to my favorite editor, is that any 
reason why he should put it in the paper and let all the 

wld know it? No, indeed; if I should catch « at it, 


ome 


¢ how pleased 





1c, do 





ne 





I'd never send him another, or else I'd let him have one 
that would set him shaking from head to foot with fright 

orfun. But dear Lounger; you have won 
the regard, th« *s—all but the heart, of 





Bniskor.” 


** Bessir 

—Miss — KOE is perfectly correct in the re- 
mark that » people are hugely pleased if they 
can only *‘get some of their ideas preserved in print- 
are still others who are 
And ye 


18. 


a 


ot 
er’s ink.” Ty 1ere more 
pleased if they can only have ideas. 
ers who have no idea what an idea 
But is Miss Briskor aware how she has outraged 
the Lounger? You may safely deny every thing 
to one of her sex—so the Lounger has heard—so 
long beauty. Just as you may 
deny every thing to an author or artist, if you al- 
low that he has genius. Learn, then, Miss Bessie 
Briskor, that a Lounger is not to be propitiated by 
any blandishments of your most charming of all 
the sexes, so long as it is coolly asserted that he 
has not captured the heart of his correspondent. 
Nothing less will satisfy him. He must be su- 
preme, Aut Casur, aut nullus, 


t oth- 


as you concede 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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| 
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We certainly live in a refined, 
wsthetically-inclined community. favorite 
amusements quite this. The Opera, which 
is presuined to be the highest and most intellectual 
form of sens recreation, ( 


lust legs, pr 


and 








prove 


uous its 


imations 


is tottering upon 
pped up by tremendous procl 
and extraordinary representations, in which poor 
old Don Gio ts into the service 
after the usual custom, like the prodi 


vanni ge 


presse d 





turning to his father when he had not 
to do. 

In the mean time what are the theatres doing ? 
In one we find a réchauff” of one of the most miser- 
able pieces of trash that ever disgraced the Boule- 
vards; while two others are given up to the wild 
beasts, the wrestlers, the tumblers, the clowns, and 
the horses. It only needs that Colonel Johnston 
should send us a few Mormons, or a Camanche or 
two, for the lunch of the lions and tigers, and we 
should he quite as great brutes as the Romans 
themselves. 

WHAT WE SEE IN BROADWAY 
Own one of the fine afternoons which really he- 


long to April, but have somehow got misplaced 











£0 as to appeat in January, Asterik and I were 
“tlaning” in Broadway. Asterik has been 
most every where, and has done almost every 
thing. Now he does ne ¢ but smoke pipes and 
read Fren®h novels, which he conceives to be oa 
“whole duty of ma os seeing Etheli n 
go by, like the Adriatic under full sail and all we 
steam up, made the original remark that the Amer- 
ican women were the handsomest in the world, I 
am not, I fear, in the good graces of the ladies, and 
I am happy to be able to reaflirm the remark, and 





to indorse it ninety ** Yes, 
said I, ** the matrons of Manhat- 
tan are comely and fair to look upon; always ar- 
rayed in the best taste (what are you laughing at 7), 
intellectual, and amiable, and free 
hatred, and all uncharitable- 


for sixty or 
maidens and the 


day 8. 





always refined, 
from malice, envy, 


ness.” “*Pshaw!" returned the old scoundrel, 
“they are nothing of the sort!” I changed the 


subject by saying, ‘* And the men, how well they 
are dressed! Combining the polish and the 
of the jeunesse dorée with the solidity and manli- 
ness of Young England.” ‘ Bah!” said Asterik, 
**vou know better. Some of them do wear good 
clothes; that is owing (no pun intended) to the 
tailor The rest wear shiny black coats, which 
are abominations. A few affect gray, which hue 
is the emblem of poverty. Those who are well- 
dressed seem to be overwhelmed with the con- 
sciousness of the fac t, and instead of astonishing 
people they amuse them.” TI am inclined to he- 
lieve that there is a great deal of truth in what As- 
terik said. There are a few young men in New! 
York who devote their entire attention to dress 
They have been abroad and know what they should 
wear, but they have not yet made Brummels of 
themselves. You sce a hat which you never saw 
hefore ; you see whiskers which project half a 
inch further than any other whiskers ; you see 2 
coat which is a miracle of art ; you seg boots which 
are quite perfect; but you never think that there ia 
a man attached to all these pretty things, any more 
than you would mistake the lay figures in the cloak 
shops for lovely women. I do not write this to 
crush the ambition of the flaneurs, but simply to 
give a hint to some ‘‘ youth to fortune and to famé 
unknown” who is endeavoring to imitate them from 
afar off. 
THE ETHNOGRAPHY OF THE STREET 
Ir was not at all a fine afternoon when I crossed 


taste 


‘ 


the Park, and my attention was attracted by a 
knot of persons in front of a. hotel much aff cteg 
by gentlemen from the rural districts. Therg 


seemed to be a dispute about a trunk; a low or 
der of trunk; a trunk such as is found in manw 
facturing villages. There is as much distinction 
of class among bagage among persons. We 
have the large, real English sole-leather, cany: 
covered, patrician trunk, which spoils a twenty» 
dollar note. Then there is the Paris trunk, cov. 
ered with those little odd railway labels, that is 
still more aristocratic. Following we come dow ‘1 
to the shabby-gentecl 
trunk—a thing of thin board covered with rottch 
leat he r, and good for nothing. It was the | 4 
named order of trunk which attracted my attenti ¢ 
On one side stood its proprietor, a thin, wiry Nef 
Englander, and over against him a son of Afri 
The raiment of the black man was insufficient 
nigh to the hook of the chiffonier. Old trowser 
patched in many places, worn 
shreds and yawning disreputably at the sides, m 
head-covering whatever, a “ half-shirt” un® 
Falstaff’s recruit, and an old drab coachman’s co 
fluttering in many rib So stood he of tri 
in the storm, his bare head ‘fle ked with , 
tears in his eyes, and a drop at the end of his nos 
Ile was pleading piteously, as I first thought, f 
alms. No; the Saxon of Connecticut had ent: 
into a contract with the black man for the trans 
portation of the poverty-stricken bay from tf 
sattery to Beekman Street. The black man wa 
to receive pay for said service Ile of New Ei 
gland tendered five compensation, buf 
Africa pleaded for twenty It was a gran 
sight—with, like every thing else truly great, f 
comic as well as a serious side. Connecticut clun 
to his pence like a Yankee, as he You cou! 
see trade, barter, and dicker in his cold, calculatin 
eve, in his sharp nose, thin lips, even to his hai 
of no color whatever. He would not part with hi 
capillary fluid, because there might be a proces 
of extracting and selling it. He had read the pa 
pers, and did not intend to be fooled by any bod 
in York. You could see success written all ove 
the Saxon, while distress, misfortune, poverty, an 
servility were as clearly depicted in the African, 
Le ngthy was the argument, the Saxon contestin 
the groupd cent by cent; 
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public voice seemed against him, he rose to the 
magnificent sum of twelve cents as a compromise. 
Africa, somewhat strengthened by sympathy, re- 
fused the bargain, and Connecticut reluctantly 
disbursed the quarter—forced so to do by a storm 
of popular indignation. We shall hear of him yet 
in Congress, where he will be particularly eloquent 
in defense of the rights of the colored man. 





THE SPECTRE TEXT. 


“Hancrp by the neck ’til you be dead,” 
The law's judicial voice had said 
To one whose hand with blood was red. 








The felon staggered from the dock, 
And glanced toward the court-room clock, 
Whose minutes seemed his hours to mock. 


Upon his wrist they clasped the gyves— 
(The law holds fast to murderers’ lives, 
From sentence-time ’til doom arrives!) 


He paused an instant at the street, 
The sunshine once again to greet 
—Life’s sunshine, henceforth doubly sweet! 


——Life’s sunshine, valued because such! 
Then, summoned by the jailer’s touch, 
His feet the pavement seemed to clutch. 


Though but a stripling ’mid that crowd, 
Like an old man’s his form was bowed, 
But youth found vent—he wept aloud. 


As ’mid the thronging mass he sobbed, 
All pulses sympathetic throbbed, 
Forgetting now the life Ae robbed! 


The. sheriff’s men, who jailward led, 
Felt as if following the dead, 
And moved along with noiseless tread. 


Beside the prison’s frowning gate 
He passed the threshold of his fate, 
And parted with his human hate. 


Some keeper by the stair-way saith, 
“One moment pause, to give him breath,” 
Then whispered, ‘‘It belongs to Death!” 


As the cell door to swing began 
A shudder through his body ran— 
’Twas opened by the murdered man! 


The spectre-victim’s ghastly grin 
Welcomed the convict felon in— 
Ah! now, at last, he felt his sin. 


No eye but Ais that spectre saw 
The grating cell-bolts slowly draw ; 
Sarbing the vengeance of the law! 


The felon stood at Murder’s throne, 
He felt that Murder claimed its own! 
—Ife ne’er again was left alone; 


For constantly that spectre said, 
‘*Hanged by the neck ’til you be dead,” 
Until his brain seemed crowned with lead. | 


And constantly fresh blood was shed 
Beneath his feet-—upon his head— 
Waking—or dreaming in his bed! 


Vainly by day or night he plead; 
Above the jailer’s sentry-tread 
Still came the words of legal dread. 


The very fare whereon he fed, 
I:ven the water and the bread, 
Sickened him with its dye of red. 


To eye and ear came never peace, 
Nor did the spectral vengeance cease 
"Til the grim scaffold gave release! 

*” * * * * * 
Ever for souls by crime perplexed, 
Remorse will find some spectral text, 
Kither in this world or the next. 

A. Oaxey HAtt. 





HON. CHARLES O'CONOR. 


To perfect the portraiture of Mr. O’Conor the 
reader must imagine a compact and erect figure of 
commanding height clad in an unvarying suit of 
black ; he must endow the eye with an expression 
of keenness, and light up the face with intellect- 
ual fire; he must assume the grayness of hair and 
whisker as the result rather of excessive mental toil 
than as a concomitant of age ; he must be informed 
that the countenance can one moment express pow- 
erful scorn or indignation, and at the next relax 
itself to a mould of humor or sympathy. And 
then the reader, by the aid of the engraving, will 
be presented to one of the first lawyers in the Unit- 
ed States. 

The Cathal (Irish for Charles) O’Conors figure 
in the histories of Ireland conspicuous among their 
race. The last king of the country was an O'Con- 
or; and of the tive O’Conor chieftains of the prov- 
ince of Connaught (or Connaw) the O’Conor Don 
was a lineal ancestor of the present representative. 
The present Charles O’Conor is a great-great-grand- 
son of the distinguished scholar of that name, who 
was a correspondent of Doctor Johnson; and recent 
editions of Boswell, in their notes, mention him.as 
a historian and philologist of great note. An in- 
termediate Charles O’Conor of the same family 
was librarian of the immense Stowe Library, once 
belonging to the Duke of Buckingham, and is well 
known in Great Britain as a man of learning and 
a combative dialectic as well as a bibliographer. 





These references are oply made because all that 


was ardent, energetic, independent, and patriotic 
in the early branch, and every thing which is scho- 
lastic, logical, and learned in the more modern gen- 
eration, has been perfectly inherited by the present 
representative in this country. J 
Mr. O’Conor's father came to America in the 
early part of the present century, and was at that 
time a gentleman of some fortune, and a single man. 
He married in New York city, where his son was 
born in 1804. His mother was also an O’Conor, 
but of adifferent family. His earliest boyish years 
were passed in (now) Steuben County, then a howl- 
ing wilderness, whither his father had gone with 
an investment in the landed interest. But severe 
financial reverses compelled a family return to 
New York city, and until about the age of twenty- 
five years Mr. O’Conor had a stern buffet with the 
world’s currents—although there were a few years 
wherein (the life of an Irish kinsman hanging by a 
thread) he might have awakened to the possession 
of wealth. Inheriting as he did indomitable per- 
severance and an aptitude for languages and logic, 
he needed no masters or college professors to di- 
rect him toward books, or to assist him in their 
consultation. Indeed, the extrinsic advantages of 
education enjoyed by him were of the most.meagre 
character. He studied law in two offices, and, if 
the traditions about the City Hall be true, illus- 
trated before leaving them the well-known sport- 
ing couplet: 
“ To teach his grandson draughts his leisure he'd employ, 
Until at last the old man was beaten by the boy.” 
Theodore S. Fay, the present Minister to Switzer- 
land, was a fellow-student, and that clever tale- 
writer has written many a paper founded upon the 
original sayings and witticisms of Mr. O’Conor. 
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that body speak his foresight and ability asa states- 

man; and so strongly that it must ever remain a 
subject of regret that his shrewdness, learning, and 
judgment have not been available in high offices. 
In the Convention Mr. O’Conor became an ad- 
mirable check to much of the rampant radicalism. 
He was felt in the Committee Room rather than 
heard upon the floor. When he spoke it was en- 
tirely to the point, and with no Jess vigor of logic 
than illustrative wit and eloquence. 

He was one of the six delegates who voted 
against the Constitution, and his constituency gave 
20,000 majority against it. He fully predicted all 
the evils which an elective judiciary and political 
financiering have confessedly brought upon the 
State under the Constitution of 1846. Mr. O’Conor 
voted against the franchise of the colored man— 
doing so as a lawyer outside of the philanthropic 
view of the subject. His views were a forecast of 
those given by some of the judges in the Dred Scott 
case. From his early case of the slave Jack, in 14 
Wendell, and through his stand in the Convention 
down to his recent argument in the Lemmon Slave 
case, his consistency, in opposition to the clamor 
for the negro, has been remarkable—particularly 
amidst the political tergiversations upon this head 
from many a Democratic colleague. 

In 1848, at the Presidential Election, he ran for 
Lieutenant-Governor upon the ticket with General 
Cass. Mr. O’Conor was 3000 votes ahead of his 
Soft-shell opponent, while his associate for Gov- 
ernor (Chancellor Walworth) ran behind Ais antag- 
onist. In 1852 he was elector at large for Presi- 
dent Pierce, who would have made him Attorney- 
General had not New York contributed Governor 
Marcy to the Cabinet. To oblige his friend the 


HON. CHARLES 0’CONOR.—[PHOTOGRAPHED BY BRADY. ] 


Fay’s genius lay more in the regions of clouds and 
romance than in law, but he had the shrewdness 
very early to predict a distinguished career for his 
‘‘ fellow-student.” The latter was a recluse; and 
his capacity for study was very great. Perhaps 
an inherited love for fields and streams whereto he 
made pedestrian tours for exercise kept the mental 
in equipoise with the physical. A detail of the 
devotion which Mr. O’Conor gave to the law in 
his legal novitiate would be found a perfect illus- 
tration of the trite maxim, ‘‘ No excellence with- 
out labor.” And it was a devotion rather of reflec- 
tion upon the mudtum of his few law books than the 
multa, 

Mr. O’Conor came to the bar in his twenty- 
first year; and immediately began the world in 
self-reliance without clerkship or partnership. For 
a few years his progress was slow, but by sure 
gradations, The elders rather frowned upon the 
junior, whose industry, however, won their re- 
spect, while it also aroused their amour propre. 
Mr. O’Conor tried and argued his own cases from 
the start. These were at first of minor importance, 
and one will be found reported in 7 Wendell which 
involved the sum of only fifteen dollars. He re- 
jected no business, however slight, if it were only 
honorable in its nature and results. By carrying 
or having carried to higher courts some of these 
cases, he was soon brought into contact with em- 
inent bar leaders, with whom at twenty-six years 
of age he was an associate. His early cases re- 
ported in Cowen’s, Hall’s, and Wendell’s Reports, 
evince nicety of pleading, skill in practice, and ex- 
actness of legal application. 

Before again referring to his legal career, we 
may be pardoned a short digression, upon his pub- 
lic and personal life. Mr. O’Conor has always 
been a consistent member of the Tammany Society. 
Office has many times sought him, but he has never 
sought #. Not until called by all parties, and 
without his knowledge, to become a member of the 
Constitutional Convention of 1846, had he consent- 
ed to fill a place of public trust. The debates of 





President, and heal some Tammany troubles, Mr. 
O’Conor for a short time held the post of Federal 
District-Attorney. 

Mr. O’Conor is fond of social life, but his relish 
for his profession sometimes interferes with its en- 
joyment. Yet few by suavity, tact with guests, 
knowledge of men and manners, observation in re- 
spect to current topics of the day, are more fitted 
for that enjoyment when it comes; as the guests at 
the déjeuners to Madam Douglas—wife of the Sen- 
ator—and to Lord Napier, given at Mr. O’Conor’s 
mansion, well testify. He is a great pedestrian, 
and frequently walks from or to his residence, ten 
miles from his Wall Street office. His house is 
delightfully situated on the brow of the height at 
the Fort Washington Dépét of the Hudson Rail- 
road. It is large, and in its interior attests the 
well-earned competency of its possessor. Here he 
resides with his wife—a member of the distinguish- 
ed Livingston family. The chief feature of the 
ménage is the extensive law and miscellaneous li- 
brary of the owner. The former department is rep- 
resented by all the valuable volumes im civil as 
well as incommon law. The latter is remarkable 
for its lingual representatives—Mr. O’Conor read- 
ing French, Italian, and Spanish with marked in- 
terest, and owning choice editions of the foreign 
authors. His selections announce that he prefers 
the robust writers and poets to the (to use a phrase 
once employed by him in a speech) ‘‘ Tennysonian 
filigree workers.” Over the mantle of the law 
library hang the portraits of immediate ancestors, 
taken from life or from the originals in the mother 
country. In each one may be remarked the re- 
flective brow and searching eye of their descendant. 
The coat of arms annexed to the portraits has an 
Irish motto which may be translated, ‘‘ God sends 
the Champion.”’ It is a fitting motto for the lawyer 
who has ever been the champion of what he consid- 
ered the right against the wrong. The well-ap- 
pointed billiard-room below the library shows that 
its owner has a ‘‘cue” of relaxation as well as of 
argument always at hand, 


Charles O’Conor refuses more cases than he su- 
pervises; partly because he is obliged so to do from 


} regard to those most demanding of attention, and 


partly because he always selects his business. Of 
course his labors are given to questions of great 
moment, yet these must be of a character honor- 
able and reasonably certain in principle. Within 
a year past he is said to have refused a suit against 
the city for a large contractor when an examina- 
tion of the demand satisfied him that, while the 
law was with his proposed client, the moral facts 
were clearly antagonistic. 

He has been, in consequence, highly success- 
ful, but at the expense of much sickness, and with 
the necessity at one time (1844) of a temporary 
retirement from practice, during which he visited 
Europe. Among the great cases of his life we 
may particularize the three will suits of this State 
—the Lispenard, Mason, and Par'tsh. Although 
seemingly beaten by the Court of Errors, in the 
first case, on the will as to personalty, yet before 
the jury, regarding the realty in the ejectment case 
tried after this decision, and before the Surrogate, 
Circuit Judge, and Chancellor he was successful. 
It is no disparagement toward able associates to 
say that the great “‘ North American Trust case,” 
involving disputes to the amount of over a million 
of dollars, was won for his clients upon his master- 
ly brief and analytical argument. His acquittal 
of Mr. Walker for the homicide of his wife, and his 
labors in reducing Dr. Graham's crime to the grade 
of manslaughter, in the teeth of terrible evidence, 
are well recognized landmarks to his success in 
criminal jurisprudence. His views in the Metro- 
politan Police case were not adopted by all the 
Judges of the Court of Appeals, nor in the disputed 
Judgeship between Messrs. Davies and Peabody. 
The law, however, which in the latter case he ad- 
vocated, has been, in a perfectly similar contest Le- 
fore the highest Pennsylvania Court, adjudicated 
in consonance with his views. His success in the 
Forrest case, in the face of grave perjury and much 
management, is well known to every body. But 
he has persistently refused all business which would 
take him from his State, except in the case of the 
General Armstrong before the Court of Claims at 
Washington. 

Mr. O’Conor is a consummate pleader, and is 
skilled in all the abstruse branches of law. Those 
who best know him say he could rise to-morrow ia 
Westminster Hall, or before the Master of the Rolls, 
and argue any point which the brief of attorney or 
solicitor, then and there placed in his hand, might 
call up. The doctrines of wills, powers, uses, 
and trusts are to him household words. Never- 
theless, in the trade of law, as well as in its pro- 
Session, is he a proficient. The tact toward judge, 
jury, and witness—the play with human nature— 
the fence with an adversary—the coolness of a rep- 
artee—the sang froid of cross-examination — the 
adroit turn of a position—the dissembling of a fear 
—the catch of confidence—the wile of diplomacy— 
the momentary harangue (not at all misplaced, 
never wordy, keenly put and appropriately dropped) 
—the argumentum ad hominem—the “ knacky”’ quo- 
tation—the ingenious diagnosis of motive—the dis- 
section of evidence—the pungent application of 
proof—all these, which are the tools of the nisi prius 
advocate, he wields with dexterity. 

His powers as a dialectician are remarkable. 
Logic pervades even his repartees, for which he is 
noted. Woe to the interrupter in the unguarded 
moment! Even his epithets are rather deductive 
than in the nature of plain assertion. Mr. O’Con- 
or’s speeches, when stenographed, read like review 
articles—apt words and consecutive arguments be- 
ing all there. It is so with his conversation. His 
diction is elegant as well as forcible; and his ex- 
pressions are particularly crispy and original, 
without ever being outré. 

If eloquence consists in meaningless metaphor, 
turgid sentences, rapid utterance, swollen veins, 
trick of voice, and dramatic gesture, then Charles 
O’Conor never had it. But if there practically 
survives to modern age the idea of Tully — optimus 
est orator qui dicendo animos andientium et docet ¢t 
dilectat et permovet—then the addresses of Mr. 
O’Conor to jury and judges are worthy of all elo- 

quent attributes. His voice is not so flexible as 
many could wish, nor his tone so various as some 
desire, but his matter is so superlatively excellent 
that there is no room for regret. 

He seems to be wanting in what the world calls 
ambition, and perhaps in professional emulation 

per se. But, phrenologically speaking, his con- 
centrativeness and combativeness are large. Asa 
man, his word is a bond, With his name (as a 
friend wittily remarks) there is but one rhyme — 
houcr. His generosities are proverbial ; and if it 
were delicate to lift the vail of private confidence, 
would prove bright exemplars, like “ all good deeds 
in a naughty world.” Toward the young he is ex- 
ceedingly gracious, especially to the junior ac- 
quaintances of his profession. At times there is a 
flash of ancient querulousness (relic of the recluse 
student-life) in his way of business, but it is only 
short-lived. Although naturally proud and an- 
cestorially haughty, he ever unites the true Irish 
courtier with the American gentleman. 








THE GREAT MASSACRE AT CAWN- 
PORE. 


WE are enabled this week to present our read- 
ers with a picture of the seizure of the American 
missionaries at Futteghur, India, by the Sepoys, 
and with an illustration of the building at Cawn- 
pore where the terrible massacre of Europeans took 
place in July last. The latter is from a sketch 
taken recently by Lieutenant Sydney Pearce, from 
the gate of the compound, and may undoubtedly be 
relied upon as correct. 7 

The readers of the Weekly have had in the news 
department, from time to time, copious accounts 
of the events which have made the name of Cawn- 
pore familiar to every inhabitant of the civilized 
world. It may, however, be interesting to many 
to find, in connection with the illustration, a con- 
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nected account of these lamentable oc- 
currences. The story will be the more 
interesting, as we are evidently on the 
eve of hearing of the final punishment of 
the monsters who then disgraced human- 
ity. 

“It was on the 5th June, three weeks 
after the revolt at Meerut and Delhi, 
that the garrison at Cawnpore mutinied. 

Cawnpore was a small town, but a mili- 
tary station of considerable importance ; 
partly in consequence of its proximity to 
Lucknow and the recently conquered king- 
dom of Oude. It was commanded by 
an officer of high reputation—Sir Hugh 
Wheeler: the European population was 
considerable for an inland town. Ever 
since the news of the mutiny at Luck- 
now, Sir Hugh had been on the alert ; 
but till the actual outbreak, nothing had 
occurred to justify distrust of his Sepoys. 
Ile had, moreover, been reassured in a 
great measure by assurances of friendship, 
and promises of aid in case of need, which 
had been sent to him by the most power- 
ful of the neighboring native potentates— 
Nena Sahib. 

This individual was the adopted son of 
the late Peishwa of Poonah. The Peish- 
wa, having contended against and been 
overcome by the East India Company, had 
been exiled to the castle of Bithoor, twelve 
miles from Cawnpore: he had lived there 
tranquilly, in affluence, till his death ; but 
the Company had refused to recognize as 
his heir, or to continue his pension to the 
young man who was known as Nena Sa- 
hib. The Peishwa was obliged to content 
himself with bequeathing his savings and 
his castle at Bithoor to the Nena, who, 
after vainly endeavoring to obtain a re- 
versal of the Company’s decision against. 
him, had seemingly acquiesred in its jus- 
tice, invested $150,000 in East India stock, exer- 
cised a jovial hospitality to Englishmen traveling 
in that part of the country, and appeared quite re- 
signed to his station in life. He was very fond of 
having English officers to shoot over his grounds, 
and more than once gave balls at which the fair- 
est of the English ladies enjoyed his hospitality. 

It was quite natural that this man should prom- 
ise to aid Sir Hugh against the mutineers; and, 
considering his wealth and influence—he is a high- 
ly educated man — not unnatural that Sir Hugh 
should have relied on him. 

The mutineers, driven from the fort at Cawnpore, 
besieged it on 6th June. Sir Hugh sent word to 
the Nena that now was a good time to redeem his 
promise. There was no answer. The fort, a poor, 
miserable affair, was strong enough to withstand 
the attacks of a besieging force without artillery. 
For several days the mutineers made no progress, 
and in repeated sallies the garrison cut them up 
severely. But one morning a change took place. 
The garrison thought they perceived heavy guns 
taking up a position, and sure enough, in the course 
of the day fire was opened upon them ‘from heavy 
artillery, and their own guns completely silenced. 
Whence came the guns? The question was soon 
answered. Deserters from the mutineers informed 
Sir Hugh that Nena Sahib had joined the besieyers 
with the guns from his castle of Bithoor, and had 
taken the command in person. 

The defense of the fort, on strategical principles, 
had been rendered impossible by the arrival of this 
artillery. Had the Sepoys possessed the least pluck 
they would have assaulted the place, and carried it 
by a coup de main. It contained only some sixty 
soldiers, and four hundred women and children. 
No assault was made, however, and after repeated 
sorties, Sir Hugh, finding that there were but two 
days’ provisions left, resolved to attempt to cut his 
way through the besiegers to Allahabad. The at- 
tempt was made on the 26th of June. It was at 
first successful. The half-starved handful of men, 
led by Sir Hugh, drove the mutineers from their 
position ; but, having no cavalry, they were unable 
to prosecute the advantage ; the besiegers re-formed 
almost instantly, and being joined at that moment 
by a fresh regiment from Oude, they attacked the 
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British foree on both flanks, and forced it to cut its 
way back again to Cawnpore. In the retreat Sir 
Ilugh Wheeler was mortally wounded; he diced 
shortly after his arrival at the fort. 

On the following day the survivors, 
farther resistance was hopeless, sent to ask terms 
of surrender from Nena Sahib. They were grant- 
ed: the garrison, men, women, and children, were 
to be permitted to go to Allahabad in boats fur- 
nished by the Nena, with their property, arms, and 
a certain amount of money. On the same after- 
noon they left the barracks, and embarked in the 
boats. 

rhey had hardly pushed off from the shore when 
a signal was given, and the boats were fired upon 
from the shore. The fire was continued till all the 
boats save one were swamped, and all, or nearly all 
the men, and many of the women and children, 
were killed. The survivors were seized by the 
Sepoys and carried back to Cawnpore. 

The men, it seems, were instantly put to death ; 
and in some few instances it would appear that 
their wives could not be separated from them, and 
perished likewise. They were the most fortunate. 
The others—no one can say how many they num- 
bered, probably over a couple of hundred—women 
and children—were confined in a building which 
had been used as a hospital at Cawnpore. 

Meanwhile the fugitives from Futteghur had 
been intercepted by Nena Sahib’s force, and ar- 
rested. Of these, the bulk, it is presumed, were 
instantly put to death; the others, including four 
American missionaries—the Reverends John E. 
Freeman, David A. Campbell, Albert O Johnson, 
and Robert E. M‘Mullen—with their families, are 
believed to have been taken to Cawnpore, and put 
to death there. These gentlemen are said by the 
New York Observer to have been among the most 
able and useful missionaries of the American Board 
—a loss almost irreparable. 

From the 27th of June to the 16th of July the 
captive women and children were detained by Nena 
Sahib at Cawnpore. It is to be hoped that the 
statements which have been lately made as to their 
escape from the extreme outrage practiced on the 
European females elsewhere are founded on fact ; 
though it must be admitted that the circumstances 
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of the case, and certain memorials which have been 
discovered, are adverse to so comforting a theory. 
Mr. Shepherd, the sole European witness of what 
took place at Cawnpore during that terrible fort- 
night, states that the females were spared for a 
worse fate than death; and the native on whose 
narrative the consoling theory rests confesses that 
a daughter of Sir Hugh Wheeler, having been ap- 
propriated by a cavalry trooper, arose in the night, 
and, like another Judith, killed her captor with his 
own sword, then threw herself into a well, where 
in the morning, in the language of the native, ‘* was 
found Missec Baba, dead and swollen.” We know 
that a few handfuls of grain was all the poor creat- 
ures got to eat; that they were crowded together 
in a narrow dwelling, scarcely more wholesome at 
that season than the Black Hole of Calcutta; and 
that, like their sisters at Delhi, they were robbed 
of their clothing. 

Meanwhile, General Havelock, who had hurried 
up from Calcutta, and had taken the command of a 
flying column, consisting chiefly of Scotch High- 
landers, had fought eight actions in the course of a 
fortnight, and was hastening by forced marches on 
Cawnpore, The enemy, about four to one, met him 
at Bithoor, and after a sharp fight were defeated. 
Havelock pursued them toward Cawnpore, 

Nena Sahib was there with his prisoners. It 
seems he had calculated on the repulse of Havelock 
from Bithoor. It was not til] the afternoon of the 
17th July that the guns of the British and the re- 
sistless approach of the Highlanders warned him 
that he must evacuate Cawnpore. He acted with 
promptitude. He gave orders for the massacre of 
all the women and children held in captivity. 

It would appear—the accounts are very confused 
—that he offered, through the medium of an old 
woman, to spare the lives of some of the youngest 
of the English girls, on condition of their entering 
his harem, This they indignantly refused, prefer- 
ring a thousand deaths. Sepoys were then sent 
into the room where they were—a room in the 
building represented below—and were directed to 
put them all to death. Of the actual death-scene 
we have of course no accounts from eye-witnesses. 
Some of the peor, wretched victims would scem to 
have escaped into the yard, and to have been killed 
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No account could be more tou: hing 
than the silent memorials of the massacre 
which were found on the reoce upatidn of 
Cawnpore. One man saw in the foom 

‘all sorts of articles of women and chil- 
dren’s clothing—ladies’ hair evide ntly cut 
off with a sword, combs, and parts of re- 
ligious books. The floor was covered with 
blood like a butcher's slaughter-house,” 
Another described the. walls as 
marked and scarred with sword-cut 
bayonet-thrusts, some of them with hair 
glued into the cuts. These 
not at the height of several feet from the 
ground, 9s would have been the case had 
men fought there, but were within twen- 
ty inches of the floor—sh wing that the 
blows had been aimed at crouching wo- 
men and children. <A bit of paper was 
found in the blood; on it was written, in 
a girl's handwriting : 


being 
and 


marks were 


** Mamma died July 12 
Alice died July 9 
George died June 27. 
Cavalry left June 5 
First shot fired June 6. 
Uncle Willy died June 18 : 
Aunt Lilly June 17. f During the siege 
Left Barracks June 27 
Made prisoners as soon as we were at tho 

river."* 
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Date of the surrendcr, 


When the massacre was over the bodies 
were stripped, in many cases dismember- 
ed, then thrown into a wel!—-the famous 
Well of Horror—on which it is now ~a 
posed to buildachurch. Strong soldies 
who had fought in a score of battle 8, GI d 
were accustomed to death in every shape, 
fainted on looking into that well. 

There were a few of the wretched cap- 
tives who were not there. One girl found 
her way to Nena Sahib, and boldly up- 
braided him with the butchery. ‘ No religion,” 
‘orders you to kill innocent women and 

Be well assured that by this slaughter 

whoever may 
" The ruffian 
and actually 


said she, 
children. 
the English will not become less ; 
remain will have an eye upon you. 
laughed sardonically at this address, 
ordered that the girl should be distinguished from 
the rest by being put to death b¥ an explosion of 
powder in her body. 

Such were the events of July, 1857, at Cawnpore, 
and such the cnormities which Nena Sahib has yet 
to expiate. 


LITERARY. 


As advisers of our readers, and, to a certain 
extent, caterers to their literary supply, we shall 
do them a favor in calling their attention specially 
to Desir AND Crepit, Freytag’s novel, which 
has created no little excitement in England, as 
well from its intrinsic excellence as from thi 
rival translations which appeared simultancously. 
Messrs. Harper & Brothers publish the edition 
which has a preface by Chevalier Bunsen. The 
novel is the most successful attempt at the romance 
of commercial life which has hitherto been made. 
As such it is perfect, and should be read by every 
old and every young man in business. The hero, 
a young German, is an honest, industrious, capa- 
ble, and efficient merchant's clerk, His duties lead 
him into many exciting scenes. He fights in local 
battles, is thrown into contact with all kinds and 
classes of society, preserves his integrity under all 
circumstances, and in the end is rewarded as he de- 
serves, Starting with him in life is a young man, 
who, devoid of principle and desirous only of achicv- 
ing success, pauses at nothing, amasses wealth, but 
at the sacrifice of honor and honesty, and in the end 
is properly cared for. A noble »man, with his wife and 
child, holding themselves above the rank of com- 
mercial men, are the centre around which the chief 
plot of the novel turns, the one young man being 
devoted to the ruin of the noble, the other being 
equally devoted to saving him from,ruin. Lenore, 
the daughter, is as exquisite a beauty, and as bright, 
brave, hearty, and daring a girl as Di Vernon her- 
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self; while Sabine, the merchant's sister and the 
other heroine, is as delicate and lovable a woman 
as the pen of an author ever outlined. Finally, in 
summing up the — who are chief in the 
play of incident, is Fink, a young German, edu- 
cated in New York, and decidedly a fast young 
New Yorker, who is a capital fellow withal, and 
who proves in the end to be altogether the hero of 
the romance. These are the actors. The scene 
is in Germany, changing from time to time into 
Poland. The period is that of the last rebellions 
nd revolutions. 

The object of the book was and is to teach the 
true position of commerce in the world. The ro- 
mance of commerce has found in the author a fit- 
ting relater. Yet it is by no means his only forte. 
There is a rare skill in describing all varieties of 
character, and when he descenis to the low and the 
vile he does it, unlike other eminent authors of our 
day, without defiling his fingers. His men are fair 
and sinful men. He makes no saints out of his wo- 
men. Rosalie, the Jew's daughter, isa dark back- 
ground on which Sabine and Lenore are brought out 
in exquisite relief; yet Rosalie, beautiful and reck- 
less, tempts the frank, good-natured Fink, and Fink 
is not such a good fellow as to be proof against the 
seductions of the Jewess. 

Debit and Credit may be safely pronounced one 
of the best novels extant. Its politics are not the 
popular sort, but its incidents are thrilling and 
well sketched. Its love is rather German, but it 
is warin love, deliciously told; and when Sabine 
throws herself into the arms of her lover, she does 
it with such a force and grace that one can’t help 
wishing one’s self either the lover or Sabine. No 
one can fail to be deeply absorbed by the story. 
The plot is not complex, but the workmanship is 
interesting, and the scenes change and events suc- 
ceed each other with a naturalness that is admira- 
ble. We commend the book heartily to our read- 
ers, with the perfect assurance that no one who 





“reads will fail to be delighted with it. 
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Mrs. (Mowatt) Ritchie publishes (Ticknor & 
Fields) a new volume entitled Twin Rosus. It is 
a graceful and touching history of two sisters, 
actresses. The plot is not new, being the old 
and never uninteresting story which Mrs. Barrett 
has made eternally Leautiful in “ Bertha in the 
Lane”—the self-sacritice of a sister for a sister. 
The object of the book is to show—what no one 
who knows of Mrs. Ritchie herself could doubt— 
thit the profession of an actress is not inconsistent 
and purest life. 

The blue and gold series has been a great favorite. 
Ticknor & Fields add to it Mrs, Jameson’s Skercu- 
ms or Art, Lirernarure, AND CHARACTER, a book 
ici as well to stayers at home 
uropean colle 1s. Next 
a, is the pleasure of 
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fevery name and land. 

is & Co.) of this city, also publish, in blue 
Mrs. Browning’s Porms, from the last 
m edition, corrected by the author. These 
inall volumes contain all that she has written, 
‘The Drama of Exile” to ‘ Aurora Leigh.” 
Th P »pularity of this lady in America is manifestly 
great, since it authori: 3 the publication of so many 
edi ions by Francis & Co. The style of the pres- 
eut is admirably adapted to the table or the éa- 
g ve asa drawing-room ornament, while it is a con- 
veniont pocket travelins companion, 

One of the most noticeable features of the pub- 
lishing business in America is the extent to which 
the publication of Bibles is carried on by private 
houses. Jasper Harding & Co., in Philadelphia, 
carry on a great business in this one book, which 
they print, bind, and publish in every form and 
variety of simplicity and elegance. The American 
Bible Society has long been the rival of the pub- 
lishing houses, and being sustained by donations, 
and | able to sell at cost, it has hitherto been con- 
sidered impossi! ble to undersell, or even to equal 
them in prices, It is ploasing to know that the 
Society are only gratified at the increased circula- 
tion of the Sacred Scriptures which private houses 
are able to publish at low prices, while they do not 
themselves attempt any illustrated editions, leav- 
ing that wholly to private enterprise. 

Madam Pfeiffer was a short time since reported 
to be in high favor at Madagascar, where her per- 
formance on the piano had elicited substantial cqm- 
mendations from the Queen in the shape of sundry 
presents of eggs and fowls. Alas for the fickleness 
of royalty! A communication states that four 
weeks later the Queen erdered every European to 
be summarily decapitated, but was induced to con- 
sent that they might leave the island. We have 
no intelligence which fate has befallen the cele- 
brated lady-traveler, 

The German papers publish a newly discovered 
poem by Goethe, found on the leaf of a book be- 
longing to one of his fellow-students. As it is very 
short we give it entire: 

DER REICHE. 

Ja, ich bin wirklich reich, ich habo 
Das go'tliche Geschenk, die Gabe, 

Mit Wenigem vergniigt zu sein. 
Kin Midchen willig mich zu Kissen, 
Der Freunde viel, cin gut Gewissen, 

Wnd tiglieh eine Flasche Wein. 

Gortur. 
































Lerezia, 12 Mai, 1767. 
A Liars or Dr. Kann by Dr. Elder has just been 
pu lished by Childs and Peterson of Philadelphia, 
uniform with the works of the late lamented Are- 
tic explorer. It is a neat and well written biog- 
raphy, and is em! cllished with a handsome portrait 
of Dr. Kane. It would be diificult to find a mod- 
ern hero whose character affords a nobler subject 
for the biographer than Dr. Kane’s; in him were 
united all the higher virtues which ennoble human- 
ity, and his adventurous disposition filled his ca- 
reer with episodes of the most thrilling order. Dr. 
Elder has done justice to his theme. We may per- 
haps be excused for remarking that many persons 
will feel surprise that so much space should have 
been allotted to the funeral ceremonies and eulo- 
gies of the subject of the memoir, while by far the 
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most eloquent performance on his career and death 
—the poem on Dr. Kane, published in an early 
number of this paper—is omitted. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 
POLITICAL. 


CONGRESS. 

On Monday, 11th Jan., the Vice-President laid bx fore 

the Senate reports of the ‘surve ys on the lakes an : 
of New York, from the War Department. Senator Sew- 
ard presented a petition for an ocean mail route betwecn 
New York and Gluckstadt on the Elbe. Senator Wilson 
proposed, and the Senate adopted a resolution calling for 
the facts as to the amount, collection, and disbursement 
of the revenue in each collection district for the past five 
years. Senator Houston introduced resolutions to apply 
the provisions of the recent Navy Act to the officers con- 
stituting the Retiring Board—laid over. A resolution 
was passed authorizing the President to restore to the 
active or reserve list of*the Navy officers dropped or re- 
tired by the Retiring Board. Senator Bigler proposed, 
and the Senate adopted a resolution directing the Post- 
eftice Committee to inquire into the propriety of estab- 
lishing a mail route between the United States and Bra- 
zil and the South American Republics. Senator Brown 
postponed his speech on Kancas for the present.——In the 
House, a resolution providing for the publication of 5000 
extra copies of the Coast Survey Report was rejected. In 
Committee of the Whole, Mr. Groesbeck spoke on the 
capture of Walker. 

On Tuesday, Se nator Douglas presented a petition to 
the Senate praying for the establishment of a telegraph 
line to the South Pass, Senator Wilson introduced a bill 
explanatory of the Bounty Land Act. After a speec h by 
Senator Benjamin the Senate passed the y 
the act authorizing the Secretary of the N Nz 
the names of vessels. The operation of the joint resolu- 
tion of Mond: uy, ing ference to dropped oflicers, was ex- 
tended to Ap In the House, the documents on Cen- 
tral Americ numodore Paulding were referred to 
the proper committces. Afurther Message from the Presi- 
dent, stating that Nicaragua had not complained of Walk- 
er's arrest, was received, The Constitution of Minnesota 
sent in by the President. The House then went into 
Committee of } the > Who-e on the Message, and speeches 
ss, Kellogg , Haskin, Moore, Thomp- 

































-, 13th, Senator Doolittle introduced a 
ng fora medal to Commodore Paulding. 
or Brown gave notice of an amendment, expressing 
the Senate's « { r conduet. After debate 
on the Navy Board, by joint resolution the Presi- 
dent's power to reappoint officers was limited to the six 
months following the passage o . the Act Phe House 
speut the day in debate on th ri st of Walker; speeches 
were made by Messrs, Curtis, C i iy, Pottle, Lamar, Mont- 

gomery, and Zollicofer. 

On Thursday, 14th, Senator Bell moved, and the Sen- 
adopted a resolution inquiring how much land Min- 
sota will get for railroad purposes under the Act of 
en 1857. Senator Davis moved, and the Senate 
adopted a resolution seeking for information about the 
war claims of Washington and Oregon. Senator Hous- 
ton gave notice of a bill for the admission of Ka 
——iIn the Honse, Mr, Kelly presented a petition for a 
Homestead bill. Debate ensued on the Walker business, 
speeches being made by Messrs. Stephens, Blair, Stan- 
ton, 1 Leite Debate followed on the proposal to re- 
fer the — Eailr vad to the Select Comunittee of thir- 
teen, 

On Friday, 15:h (the Senate not being in Session), Mr. 
cock asked the House to take up the Senate Resolution 
ference to tl ae ¢ dropped ottic rs; but Mr. Lovejoy ob- 

st s adopted to inquire into the 
istances of the sale of Fort Snelling. Another to 
end for persons and papers in reference to the charges 
igatinst Judge Watrous, of Texas. Mr. Stanton moved 
for an investigation into the charge that the agents of 
the Middlesex Mills = $87,000 to have the tariff 
i nded by Congress. After yi debate, a sub- 
te, of 1 by Mr. “Leteht ‘r, providing for the refer- 
ence of the s subjec t to a Committee of five, with the usual 
powers, was passed. Mr. Harris gave notice 
would, on M md ty, revivethe question of Mr. Matt 
expulsion frou the House. The House then adjourncd 
to Monday. 
CONFIRMATIONS BY THE SENATE, 

Many of Mr. Buchanan’s appointments have he 
firmed by the Senate during the week. 
miaty be mentioned Mr. Clitiord, of Maine, 
the ——— me Court in the room of Judge Curtis 
se was twenty-six to twenty-t 
rs lia, as Minister to China, by twer ity- 
snteen; John Bi gler, of California, as Minis- 

F, Angel, of New York, as Minister to 
‘ Meade, of Virginia, as Minister 
ns, of South Carolir ister 
to Russia; Be ve ty Tucker, of Virginia, Cons ul in L iver- 
pool; William ‘Thompson, of New York, Consul in 
Southampton; John Enc h, of I ennsylvania, Consul in 
e; Charies J. Fox, of Michigan, Coneul in Aspinwall ; 
harles W. Glantz, of Pennsylvania, Cons ol in Stettin, 
Wiiliam Treville, of Ohio, C onsul in ie siso; J. KR. 
Diller, Consul at Bremen; Wyman B. 8. Moor, Consul 
General for British North American provine : Ernest 
r, of Virginia, Consul for Barcelona; He W. 
Spencer, of New York, Consul in Paris; John F. Porte- 
ous, of South Carolina, Consul for Oporto; and Jud 
pa of Indiana, Commissioner at the Sandw 
slands ; John Appleton, of Maine, Assistant Secretary 
state; John Bi; gler, of California, Envoy FE xtraordi- 
: and Minister Plenipotentiary to Chili; Henry C. 
Sache, of New York, Minister Resident to the Nether- 
lands; James Williams, of Tennessee, Minister Resident 
at Constantinople; William R. Calhoun, of South Caro- 
lina, Sceretary of Legation at Paris. 
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THE NEW INVESTIGATING COMMITTEE, 
Considerable excitement has been created in Wa 
ton by the House resolution to appoint an Invest 
Committee to inquire into the alleged payment of $87,000 
by Lawrence, Stone, and Company for an amendment of 
the tariff Speaker Orr is expected to make a strong 
Committee; among others, Stanton of Ohio, and Winter 
Davis of Maryland, are expected to he on it. It seems to 
be anticipated that Mr. Matteson will undoubtedly be 
expelled. 
THE MINNESOTA CONSTITUTION, 

A fight is brewing on the Constitution of Minnesota. 
Some Southern men desire to delay it, in order that Miu- 
nesota may be admitted with Oregoa and Kansas; and 
it seems that the Governor aud authorilies of Minnesota, 
by not complying with the strict letter of the law, have 
afforded an opportunity for holding back the Constitution 
for the pesent. On the other hand, the Northern men 
insist on the immediate admission of Minnesota. Senator 
Douglas is believed to concur with them. 

THE PAULDING AND WALKER IMBROGLIO. 

Connnodore Paulding has written home to say he will 
shortly arrive at Key West. The filibusters threaten to 
sue him for dama iges. General Waiker has been spend- 
ing some time in Virginia, where he has been very weil 
received, and is now on his way to New Orieans to stand 
his trial, The Southern fee ling si seems to be unanimously 
ia his favor. <A letter has been received by Mr. Cass, in- 
closing a petition from one Craig, a Scotchman, and a 
re sident of Punta Arenas, who says that Walker hired 
part of his premises to store his provisions, and obtained 
froin him a loan of $500 on the security of the same; that 
“@ number of armed men under the command of Lieu. 
tenant Girardi, of tiie United States Navy, landed on the 
petitioner's premises, and demanded delivery of all the 
provisions, ete., stored on account of General William 
Walker; that the petitioner answered that they could 
have them upon payment of his claims, and not til then, 
at the same time handing the lieutenant a note for the 
commander of the Saratoga. ‘The ofticer refused to re- 
ceive the note, and ordered his men to break open the 
rtore-houses, and which was done, and the petitioner was 
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made a prisoner and kept under guard until all the goods 
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were removed from his premises. That during the time, 
the petitioner was kept a prisoner by Lieutenant Girardi, 

the armed men under his command had full possession 

of the petitioner's premises, and were allowed to do and 

take what they pleased, helping themselves freely to li- 

Guors, and carrying away Clothing and other private 

property of t:e petitioner. - 

The petiti yn conclu les with a request that the Govern- 
ment will pay him -uitable indemnity. 

KANSAS AFFAIRS. 

Complete returns of the hausas election of the 4th 
have not come to hind, but it is generally conjectu. ved 
that v a so the State ticket elected is Democratic, the 
Free- » party have clected a thajority of the Legi 
ture, ain d given a majority of some 10 009 votes 
the Lecompton Constitution. Gross frauds are 
have taken place. The Territorial Legislature met at 
Lecomptou on Sth inst., and received Governor Denver's 
Message. Ile ascribes the bitter teeling and animosity 
existing in the Territory more to personal hostility than 
political considerations; refers to the harmonious action 
of the citizens of Nebraska as worthy of imitation by the 
people of Kansas; draws attention to the second section 
of the schedule of the Lecompton Constitution, advising 
the avoidance of Levislation until the action of Congress 
is ascertained—for should Kansas be admitted under that. 
Constitution all their acts will be nullified; recommends 
early attention to the collection of revenue and the 
building ofa prison; alludes to the rumor of the existence 
of an organization similar to the Danites of Utah, and 
advises action in reference thereto. Other suggestions 
are also made relative to amending the election laws and 
protecting the school lands. The Legislature then ad- 
journed to meet again at Lawrence. 

The Topeka Legislature met at Topeka on 4th, and, 
after receiving a message from Governor Robinson, ad- 
journed to meet at Lawrence. Man y members are also 
members of the Territorial Legislature, 

General Calhoun had gone to Missouri, and was cx- 
pected to proceed from thence to Washington. 

THE UTAH EXPEDITION, 

The whole of the troops sent out upon this expedition 
have been concentrated, and were at the date of our last 
accounts in winter-quarters on Black's Fork, about a mile 
= a quarter above Fort Bridger, with the exception of 

Jolonel Cooke's command of dragoons, who were posted 
feat miles distant, on Henry's b hea where there was 
some scant supply of grass for the horses. Five com- 
panies of the infantry were statione lat old Fort Bridger, 
and w engaged in rebuilding the works, for the pur- 
pose of protecting the provisions, and to be occupied 
it fort by the United States. ‘The 
! 3, it was anticipate “d, would be com- 
ple te 1 a the spri The locality is an excellent one 
There is an abundance of wood for fuel, 
and of water, The tr ops were all comfortably stationed 
in tents, with stoves, and the weather had been, luck 

mild. They were in excellent health, and numbered 
ie twelve or fifteen hundred—in addition to which it 
may be stated that there were about a thousand team- 
sters and other attach¢s of an army. 

Governor Cumming had sent a prociamation to the 
Mormons and to Governor Brigham Young, threatening 
them with the pains of treason, and announcing that 
Chief Justice Eckel would hold a court to try them, 
Governor Young had sent mules with salt to Colonel 
Johnston, who replied that he would hang the next mes- 
senger who came on a similar errand. 

STATE LEGISLATURES. 

Nothing of any consequence has been done in the State 
ig the week. The New York Assembly 
, the Americans refusing to vote for 
publican or a Democrat, unless they get some 
‘solutions directing the Virginia Delegation in 
Congress to vote for the admission of hansas under the 
Lecompton Constitution have passed the House of Dele- 
gates; resolutions of a contrary character have been pro- 
posed in the New Jersey and other Northern Legislature 
in Indiana and Ohio the Administration has been indorsed 
by branches of the Legislature. The Legislature of Ala- 
bama has authorized the Governor to call a convention 
in case Congress refuses to admit Kansas under the Le- 
coinpton Constitution. 

PERSONAL, 
A writer in the Washington States thus 
first reception of the se ason at the President's: 

** Mics Lane, in full toilette de demi-deuil, looked charm- 
ingly, receiving the ladies and gentlemen presented with 
gr: ce and affability. She was surrounded by groups of 
diplomatists and officials, with ladies of her acquaintance, 
forming a picture more beautiful, although not s0 gaudy, 
as the sovereign she resembles—that is, before Queeu Vic- 
a became Mrs. Albert Guelph, 

**A fair bride from Vermont, Mrs. C. , was decided- 
ly the ‘observed of all observers,’ and merited the hom- 
age paid her beauty, ‘fresiias morn." Mrs. Senator D—— 
was escorted by a gallant son of Illinois, and her impe- 
rious loveliness dizzled the many who gazed with ad- 
miration. Mrs. K——, of Baltimore (who wore a toilet of 
biue and white decided!) more beautiful than any other 
there), was much admired. Mrs. S——, of Louisiana, in 
becoming crimson velvet; Mrs, C——, of Massachusetts, 
in blue; Mrs. M .of New York, in a magnificent bro- 
cade, with other ladies whose charias seem to increase 

i i ared to great advantage, 
es eve'y style of be auty was rep- 
a great diversity of opinion as to 
the rival charms of the fair ones. ‘The general verdict 
appeared to be in favor of M , of Louisiana, whose 
unaffected manners and sylph-like charms, set off by her 
pleasant pink costume, generally admired. ‘Then 
there was Miss M——., of this city, Miss J , of Phila- 
delphia, and a legion of other beanties—bionde and bru- 
nette —with tty little Miss H——, of New Jersey, 
whose flowing ringlets could not conceal her blushes at 
the admiration of which she was the evident object." 

Mr. Fortune, who has returned to England and writ- 
ten a third book about China, has had an offer from the 
United States Government of the agency for the intro- 
duction and culture of Chinese productions within the 
States. 

E:x-President Fillmore, according to the New York 
Observer, says of his personal habits: *I owe my unin- 
terrupted bor nally strong constitu- 
tion, ‘to an education on a farm, and to life-long habits 
of regularity and‘temperance. Throughout all my pub- 
lic life I maintained the same re; and systematic 
haLits of living to which I had previously been accus- 
tomed. I never allowed my usual hours for sleep to be 
interrupted. The Sabbath J always kept as a day of rest. 

sesides being a religious duty, it was essential to health. 
On commencing my Presidential career, I found that the 
‘abbath had frequently been employed by visitors for 
pr e interviews with the Presiden I determined to 
put a an end to this custom, and ordered my door-keeper 

to meet all Sunday visitors with an indiscriminate refusal. 

While Chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means 
in Congress, and during my entire Presidential term, my 
labors were always onerous, and often excessive, bug I 
never suffered an hour of sickness through them all." 

The Christian Advocate says that the Rev. W. H. Mil- 
burn has prepared a course of three lectures on ** Chris- 
tian Poetry,” a topic quite unhackneyed in the lecture- 
room, and admirably adapted to Mr. Milburn'’s genius. 
The first lecture will be on ‘* Epic Poetry: Dante and 
Milton," the Si cond, * Lyrics: Hymn Writers up to the 
Reformation ;"" the third, ** Lyrics: Modern Hymn Writ- 
ers, especially Watts and Wesley.’ The lecture will be 
deiivered in the new chapel of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, corner of Fourth Avenue and Twenty-second 
Street, on the evenings of Monday, January 18; Thurs- 
day, January 21; and Monday, January *5. 

A Washington letter to the Philadelphia Jnguirer says 
of Mr. Schoolcraft: 

** Mr. Schoolcraft is now nearly ¢5 ycars of age, though 
he does not look over 5). This is remarkable when we 
remember that for many years he resided on the front- 
iers, or was subjected to all the discomforts and hari- 
ships of a life of adventure among the Indians, exposed 
to ali kinds of weather, deprived of all comforts, and con- 
stautly engaged in the severest labor. Familiar with his 
history, I had expected to meet a trembling octogenari- 
an; instead of which I was introduced to an apparently 
hale, well-preserved man of middle age. For his pres- 
ent robust condition he is greatly indebted to a natural- 
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ly fine constitution, and to the extreme strictness of hig 
personal habits through life. He has undergone what 
would have destroyed a hundred ordinary men, and looks 
now as though he might see the end of another half cen- 
tury. A local lameness on one side, caused by his early 
exposures, confines him habitually to his house; but he 
hardly regards this as an affliction, for hia library is his 
home, and he is never so happy as when pursuing his 
literary labors, which, in his case, are literally labors of 
love. 

Lord Napier proposes enlarging his establisliment at 
Washington, in order to be able to effectively celebrate 
the marriage of the Princess Royal of Englani to Prince 
Frederick William, son of the Prince of Prussia, the pres- 
ent regent and heir-apparent. 

The Jerrold “ In memoriam" money—the noblest trib- 
ute of respect raised by authors to a brother author—is 
suificient to secure an annuity of $600 a year for Mrs. 
Jerrold and her unmarried daughter, and the survivor 
of the two. 

Mr. Wright, our new Envoy at Berlin, has distinguish- 
ed himself by his temperance princip les. Ata dejeuner 
a la fourchette, which he gave recently in honor of Alex- 
ander von Humboldt, to which all the Americans resi- 
dent in Berlin were invited, hominy and other prepara- 
tions of Indian corn were provided, but no wine. 

On Saturday, 9th inst., as Chief-justice Duer, of the Su- 
perior Court, was leaving the house of his associate, Judge 
Woodruff, No. 10, Twenty-ninth Strect, he slipped on the 
steps and fell with such violence upon his right side as 
to break the thigh. He was immediately taken to his 
residence in a carriage, and a physician was called in, who 
ascertained that the fracture, fortunately, was a simple 
and not a compound one, whereby the process of knitting 
together the bone will be easier. 

William Brown, Esq., brother of the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, was shot on Saturday week, at his residence in Giles 
County, Mississippi, but by whom is unknown. Mr. 
Brown, though wounded in the face and head, is not fa- 
tally injured, notwithstanding the assassin took two fires 
at him. 

Bayard Taylor, the traveler, was, by last accounts, with 
his bride at Gotha. He writes to the editor of the Zome 
Journal that he has just returned from a bridal tour to 
London, and was domiciled for the present at the Observ- 
atory, which is the residence of hix father-in-law, the Pro- 
fessor of Astronomy at Gotha. His intention is to pass 
the coming winter in Greece, and the following summer 
in Russia—hoping to return to America in the autumn of 
1558, 

A Washington correspondent says: ‘* After the dinner 
on the anniversary of. the Battle of New Orleans, the 
guests went, at past 11 o'clock, to the White House to 
honor the President. They evidently disturbed him from 
his sleep, for he appeared in a dressing-gown, and as if 
he had just arisen from his bed. Mr. Buchanan is an ex- 
ceedingly amiable and courteous gentleman, and showed 
it on this occasion by getting up to address these gentle- 
men, who were full of supper, wine, and patriotism at 
that hour. He, however, naively remarked to them, in 
concluding his remarks, **that in bidding them good- 
night he hoped they would retire to rest, and that to-mor- 
row all of them would be better prepared for the discharge 
of their respective duties." Evidently, Mr. Buchanan, 
while appreciating the motive and feelings of these gen- 
tlemen, manifested a little characteristic waggishness 
about their ** going to rest and getting up refreshed for 
their duties." 

The Ottoman Porte has ordered a screw ship-of-the- 
line to be constructed in the United States, and has 
charged Rear-Admiral Mehemmed Pacha and Hussein 
Bey, sub-surveyor of the dock-yards, to go to America to 
superintend the construction of the vessel, and to study 
the American system of ship-building, 

Mr. Reuben Mellen, whose unaccountable disappear- 
ance from Chicago come time since caused a great deal 
of search and speculation, returned the other day, hav- 
ing been to New Orleans and California, at which latter 
place he was engaged in preaching. In the mean time 
Mrs. Mellen, having no doubt of his death, had marricd 
a printer. 

The Hon. I. Se ward, of New York, at the invita- 
t'on of the tte. John S. Pendleton, paid that gentleman 
a visit a few days since, the object of which was to wit- 




























nes regular old-fashioned Virginia ** Nigger” corn- 
shucki g, Mr. Pendleton being desirous that Seward, 


irom what, he would see there, would be convinced that 
slavery in r ulpepper was not as bad as represented by the 
anti-slavery men of the North. ‘The frolic passed off very 
pleasantly indeed, and no one was more delighted than 
the New York Senator. 

ir. Brandreth, the pill man, who recently purchased 
a ruby for $259, at the sale of smuggled je welry by the 
United States Marshal in this city, has been offered $1700 
for the same, as it proves to be an Oriental ruby of the 
first water. 

We regret to hear of the death, at Paris, of the cornet- 
de-piston player, Herr Koenig. He has lately been one 
of the principal supporters of Jullien’s concerts, and was 
the composer of many favorite pieces of music, including 
the famous * Post-horn Galop.’ For some years he was 
the senior partner in the firm of Kanig and Pask, the 
musical instrument manufacturers of the Strand, London ; 
more recently he joined the house of Chappell and Co., 
of Regent Street, and was connected with that firm at 
the time of his death. He attended the rehearsals of 
Jullien’s orchestra at the beginning of the present sca- 
ron, but was overtaken by illness, and by the advice of 
his physicians he gave up his engagement, and repaired 
to Belleville, the residence of his father-in-law, near 
Paris, for change of air, and it was there that his death 
took place. 

The Indians now visiting Washington must either be 
very fond of a joke, or very much +truck with the ven- 
erable appearance of our t or President. Heretofore 
they have called the chief cutive their ** great fa- 
ther,” but Old Buck rejoices in the designation of the Red 
man's ** Great Grandfather." 






















FOREIGN NEWS. 


ENGLAND. 
IMPROVEMENT IN THE MONEY MARKET. 

Art latest dates there was a continued growing ease in 
the English money market, but no reduction of the rate 
of interest by the Bank had taken place. The holidays 
had checked all kinds of business. Little or nothing had 
been done for several days. Inthe London market money 
was slightly easier, the current rate in the discount mark- 
et being 7 @ 8 percent. Consols closed at 94} @ 94} 
for account. On the 3i1st ult. some little disappointment 
was felt that a further reduction in the rate of discount 
was not made by the Bank of England; but it was sup- 

posed that the measure was postponed until after the pay- 
ms of the January dividends, and there was only a slight 
demand for money at the Bank. No new failures were 
announced. On the Ist inst. the demand for discount 
was very light. 

MARRIAGE OF THE PRINCESS ROYAL, 

The Court Journal contains the following gossip: 

“The Queen, the Prince Consort, and all the Royal 
Family will return to town on Saturday the 16th of Jan- 
uary. The nuptials of the Princess Royal and Prince 
Frederick William of Prussia will take place on the 
Monday week following. There will be three distinct 
processions before the ceremony, viz., that of the Queen 
as sovereign, that of the bride, and that of the royal 
bridegroom. After the ceremony the prince and princess 
will proceed to Buckingham Palace, and, having ex- 
changed their bridal habiliments for traveling costumes, 
will leave town for Windsor Castle. On the Wednesday 
after the marriage her Majesty and the Prince Consort 
will pay the newly-wedded Prince and Princess a con- 
gratulatory visit at Windsor Castle. The royal party, 
including the bride and bridegroom, will return to town 
on Friday, and a grand drawing-room will be held at St. 
James's Palace on Saturday, the 30th of January, to en- 
able the aristocracy to pay their respects to the Prince 
and Princess, Two state banquets will then be given by 
her Majesty at Buckingham Palace, to which the Minis- 
ters, and the great functionaries of State, and the corps di- 
plomatique will be invited, and a series of other entertain- 
ments will follow, The Empress is said to take especial 
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he Princess Royal, and great 
talk is held concerning the wedding presents to be dis- 
patched from the Tuileries on the occasion. We have 
heard of a certain vail to be worked by the religious la- 
dies of Cambrai, which is said to be a marvel of taste 
and skill. The value of the piece is beyond calculation, 
Some idea may be formed of it when we mention that it 
vas commenced more than five years ago, and has been 
on hand ever since. Two of Vernct's pictures, with Dela- 
croix's master-piece, have already arrived at Berlin, as 
offerings to the youthful ménage on the part of the Em- 
peror. The little statuette of the Empress kneeling on 
the day of her marriage at Notre Dame, executed in sil- 
ver, is also on its way to ornament the boudoir of the 
young Princess at Berlin. 
MR. THACKERAY ON SCHOOLS, 

Mr. Thackeray lately addressed the Commercial Trav- 
elers School Society, and remarked, among other things: 
“ Gentlemen, I wish on behalf of my own class of liter- 
ary men, of which I own I am one, that we could boast of 
any thing so good as that of which I see the specimens 
in the gallery yonder. I wish we had an institution 
where our children could be educated, and well educated, 
at a moderate cost. At present our children are only ed- 
ucated at an awful cost; and here I am reminded of the 
respected, the highly respected, proprietor of ‘ Dotheboys 
Hall, when he found from time to time the announce- 
ment that the advertiser proposed to take only a limited 
number of pupils. Now, I should say that he takes the 
limited number of pupils, not that he is in love with 
them, but because he desires to extract the largest amount 
of profit. He looks to, and thinks of the profits to be 
screwed out of, thejr unfortunate little bellies. Then 
why can not we, as men of letters, think whether we can 
not adopt such a system as this, and whether we, the men 
of the line, can not emulate the men of the road ? 
a month ago I visited a friend of mine, who is making, 
perhaps, £1000 a year, and he showed me the amount for 
a half year for his two little boys at school. The one was 
bora in the year 1852, the other was a year older, so that 
these little heroes were of the ages of six and seven 
years. They were certainly placed atan excellent school, 
and they came home with a bill amounting to £75 for the 
half year. Now, the poor ‘ Paterfamilias’ has to pay his 
life assurance, his income-tax, and his house-tax, and no 
doubt, as in all such cases, he has poor relations —so 
perhaps has his wife, and she is obliged to supply them 
with millinery, and at present, of course, the enormous 
prices and size of ladies’ dresses consume nearly one- 
tenth part of his income."" The honorable gentleman 
then appealed to the gentlemen of the press, if any were 
present, begging them to get up a scheme which should 
benefit the literary classes. He need not allude to those 
educationary processes which distinguished this school, 
because they had been developed in terms of great praise 
last year. It appeared to him that in those schools they 
gave the best education which could be taught. It ap- 
peared that they taught the modern languages, mathe- 
matics, the fine arts, and music especially, of which he 
was sure they would soon have a specimen in the room. 
They prepared childr.n for every oveupation in life. 

AN ATROCIOUS CASE. 

People are much concerued about an atrocious case 
which lately came before the Exeter Assizes : 

Jonathan Roose, a very young man, was tried for as- 
saulting Jane Stone, with intent to murder her. Jane 
Stone is a girl of twenty. She had lived as servant with 
Mr. Mitchelmore, uncle of Roose, at Torquay; was se- 
duced by Roose; and went into the service of another 
family. Roose wished her to father her child upon some 
other man—particularly his uncle, to whom the scoun- 
drel was under great obligations. She refused. One 
night she was ir the garden of her mistress's house with 
her seducer. Suddenly he threw her on the ground, 
beat her on the face and head with a large stone, and 
thrust his hand down her throat, either to stifle her cries 
or to suffocate her. The life of the poor creature was al- 
most gone. She struggled as much as she could, and 
with a great and almost dying effort she uttered a slight 
scream—that little scream was heard, but not by human 
being except the villain. Her senses reeled, and she be- 
came unconscious, 

HOW THE MURDER WAS DISCOVERED, 

In her employer Mrs. Willes’s house a pet dog was 
kept, and although human ear had not heard that faint 
scream, the little dog was roused. It commenced bark- 
ing most violently, scratched at the drawing-room door, 
where the ladies were sitting, and could not be pacified. 
Mrs. Willes, and Mrs. Crawford, who was with her, be- 
came alarmed, and went into the garden. They called 
out, but received no answer; but they thought they 
heard the moans of some one in distress. They then 
went to the house of a neighbor named Hammersley, 
and he, with a candle, proceeded to the spot whence the 
moans came, and there he saw the body of a woman ly- 
ing on the ground, She was making a low moaning 
sound. He looked at the face, but it was so beaten and 
bloody that he could not recognize the features. Sur- 
geons thought that the mangled victim could not sur- 
vive; but she did, and was able to confront her seducer 
in the court, but presenting in herself a spectacle shock- 
ing to humanity. Her head and face had the appear- 
ance of being completely bound together, or rather mash- 
ed with plasters. A surgeon who examined the poor girl 
when she was thought to be dying, stated: ‘I found her 
head, face, and chest covered with blood, and found eight 
lacerated wounds, and four fractures—two on the head, 
and two on the face. The bones of the nose and upper 
jaw were fractured; the teeth were loose—I removed 
them with my fingers, The lip was cut through; the 
ears were both lacerated. I removed a small piece of 
stone from the left temple, in which it was imbedded; it 
was of the same description as the large stone now pro- 
duced."’ 


interest in the marriage of t 


THE TRIAL AND SENTENCE. 

The case against the prisoner, so far as the assault it- 
self was concerned, was quite clear. But his counsel 
urged for him that there was no murderous intent; he 
had acted in a sudden fit of passion; it would not have 
been murder even if the girl had died. The counsel fin- 
ished with this astounding request: ‘* He asked the jury 
to send the prisoner home to his family and to his mo- 
ther, of whom he had hitherto been the pride and orna- 
ment, that, by a life of penitence and repentance, he 
might in some way atone for one moment of unhappy 
yassion.’? Witnesses gave the accused a good character. 
Mr. Justice Willes instructed the jury on the law of the 
caze, correcting the counsel. The jury convicted of * as- 
saulting with intent to do grievous bodily harm." The 
Judge, after expressing his horror at the atrocity of the 
offender, sentenced him to penal servitude for life. 


AMERICAN SYMPATHY WITH ENGLAND. 

At a banquet given by the Mayor of Liverpool to the 
Siamese Embassadors, Mr. Beverly Tucker, the United 
States Consul in that town, was one of the speakers. He 
congratulated the assembly on the glorious news from In- 
dia, and trusted that the triumph of English arms would 
be complete, because it was the triumph of civilization. 
He said he had no doubt whatever that there was an im- 
mense trade to be‘developed with Siam, and he felt assured 
that the ** Star-spangled Banner" would, like the flag of 
Great Britain, dip in the water to the vessels of Siam ap- 
proaching the great republic of America, 

SURGICAL OPERATION ON AN ELEPHANT. 

During the late visit to Hull of Wombwell’s menagerie, 
the elephant ‘* Chubby” underwent an operation which, 
from its novelty and success, deserves a place among sur- 
gical records. For twelve or fifteen months previously a 
tumor had been gathering on Chubby’s off-side thigh. It 
grew, and grew, and grew, till at last men began to doubt 
whether the elephant was an lage of the tumer, or 
the tumor an appendage of the elephant; for the larger 
grew the one the smaller grew the other. Chubby sick- 
ened, lost his appetite, pined awdy—his skin became ‘a 
world too wide." The sobriquet of Chubby, which his 
once fair proportions merited, grew to be a mockery, and 
it became evident that unless the tumor and Chubby dis- 
solved partnership, the former would soon be the sole rep- 
resentative of the firm. Change of air was tried, but the 
tumor only derived advantage. Medical advice was called 
in; but, alas! it proved another nut which the faculty 
could not crack. Nine famous leeches, at nine various 
stations, tried their juleps and catholicons, but in vain; 
no one daring to have recourse to the knife with such a 
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patient. Such was the state of matters when Chubby 
paid us his farewell visii, as it was supposed, last Hull 
fair. His friendsas a last resource, applied to one of our 
townsmen, a veterinary surgeon, Mr.Tom B. H.Iyde, Jun. 
Mr. Ilyde went, saw, and boldly resolved to use the lancet. 
The operation was performed a few days after the fair, 
and lasted two hours, Chubby undergoing it with such 
fortitude and good sense as could only be derived from a 
consciousness of its object. The tumor, when removed, 
weighed five pounds, and one of the fangs had to be 
searched out with the knife for a foot down the thigh. 
The operation proved eminently successful. Every fresh 
bulletin announced his improving health till the latter 
end of November, when Mr. Hyde pronounced his patient 
thoroughly restored, and capable of returning to business, 
THE LOSS OF THE SARAII SANDS. 

The steamer Sarah Sands, while conveying troops to 
India, took fire and burned for fifteen hours. All the 
after part of the ship was destroyed, and she put into 
Mauritius for repairs. The troops showed perfect disci- 
pline, and the preservation of all on board was extraor- 
dinary. 

A letter from Captain Castle, commander of the Sarah 
Sands, is published, describing the partial destruction of 
the ship, and the escape of the troops and crew. The fire 
was discovered at 3.45 p.m. The precautions adopted 
have already been given. The flames burned through 
the upper deck, and at about 9 p.m. a fearful explosion 
took place in the port magazine. ‘ By this time,” says 
Captain Castle, ** the ship was one body of flame from the 
stern to the main rigging; and thinking it scarcely pos- 
sible to save her I called Major Brett, in command of the 
troops, forward, and told him my opinion, requesting 
him to keep order among the troops until the last, but 
at the same time to uve every exertion to check the fire. 
No person can describe the manner in which the men 
worked to keep the fire back. One party were below 
keeping the bulkhead coal from burning, several of whom 
were dragged up senseless, when fresh volunteers took 
their places, but who soon in turn again had to be drag- 
ged up in the same state. At 11 p.m. the main-topsail 
yard took fire. Mr. Welsh, quarter-master, and four or 
five soldiers, went aft with wet blankets, and succeeded 
in extinguishing the flames there, but not until the yard 
and mast were nearly burned through. About midnight 
we appeared to have made some impression on the fire, 
and after that drove it back inch by inch until daylight, 
when it had been completely got under. The ship now 
appeared in a fearful plight, merely t!ie shell remaining. 
The port quarter was blown out by the explosion, fifteen 
feet of water was in the hold, and the ship was rolling 
heavily and taking in large quantities of water aft.” 


FRANCE. 
THE LOST STEAMSHIP PACIFIC. 

Some time since the papers published an account of 
the discovery of a bottle, which had floated ashore on the 
coast of France, containing a paper purporting to have 
been written by a passenger on board the Collins steam- 
ship Pacific, just as she was going down. This story 
was supposed to be a hoax. ‘The editor of the Norwalk 
(Connecticut) Gazette, believing that the paper was writ- 
ten by Legrand Smith, of Norwalk, a passenger on the 
steamer, wrote at once to a friend in Paris, Dr. Evans, 
to make inquiries about the affair, and especially the 
handwriting of the note found. By the Africa an an- 
swer was received, in which Dr. Evans says: 

**T was on a professional visit to the Empress the oth- 
er day; and in conversation mentioned the subject, in 
which she became most intensely interested. ‘The Em- 
peror entering at the time, the Empress said, ‘ My dear, 
Dr. Evans has been telling me of the possibility of ascer- 
taining the fate of the /acijsic;* then repeating what I 
had said regarding the receipt of your letter, ete. The 
Emperor, who is a man of noble heart, at once entered 
into the details of the subject. Upon my relating it to 
him he said it interested him exceedingly, and he would 
immediately send for the scrip of paper. He being a very 
prompt man, and full of kindly feeling, did so, and sent 
me, directed by himself and sealed with his own private 
stamp, the said paper, which I now have in my posses- 
sion, and which is acknowledged by all who have seen 
it to be an American's handwriting. It is hastily written 
in pencil. 

** Now I wish to obtain through you his own handwrit- 
ing, to compare with what I have, as of course I can not 
send you the original, but will have a fac simile taken, 
if possible, to send you.” 

HE SAVED HIS GOLD. 

Highway robberies are becoming nearly as frequent in 
the south of France as they are in Spain and Italy. The 
stage-coach which runs between Nice and Marseilles was 
stopped on Tuesday night last between Draguignan and 
Lorgues by four men armed with muskets. They first 
summoned the guard to deliver up two sacks of silver, 
which they knew were loaded on the top of the coach. 
One of the gang then approached the coach door, and in 
very polite terms assured the passengers that they need 
feel no alarm, as his comrades would be satisfied with 
carrying off the silver. The guard attempted to make 
resistance, but being overpowered, he yielded, and the 
robbers fled with the treasure, leaving the passengers, 
one of whom had 8000 francs in gold with him, delighted 
at their fortunate escape. Having arrived at Lorgues, 
the guard made a declaration of the facts to the com- 
mander of the gendarmerie in that place, who sent a de- 
tachment in pursuit of the robbers. 

THE COUNTESS DE MORNY. 

The Paris correspondent of the Court Journal says: 

“The house was crowded to suffocation, the imperial 
box alone being unoccupied. The Count and Countess 
de Morny were present; and for the first time the Paris 
public were admitted to judgment on the charms which 
have been so much vaunted in the north and east of Eu- 
rope. The result of the examination is not wholly in 
confirmation of the wide-spread fame which these charms 
have acquired, The Countess’s beauty is decidedly of 
the petit genre—soft and not commanding—the great pe- 
culiarity of the style being the very dark eyes and very 
fair hair. This contrast gives a singularity to the coun- 
tenance to which we ‘men of the West’ are totally unac- 
customed, The youthful Countess was most simply at- 
tired, with no ornament whatever in her coifeurc, which 
consisted entirely of the plaits, torsades, and ringlets of 
her own magnificent hair, Great disappointment was 
experienced in consequence, as the contemplation of the 
splendid jewels, said to have been bestowed by the Em- 
peror on her wedding, might be reckoned for a large 
share in the curiosity with which her presence was greet- 
ed. Much has been said of the dazzling whiteness of 
the lady's pearly teeth; but on the evening in question 
no opportunity was afforded for their display, as she did 
not once open her lips to utter a single word during the 
whole evening.” 

THE WEATHER IN FRANCE, 

A Paris paper says: ** The mildness of the season has 
caused some alarm among persons who imagine that a 
white Christmas is absolutely necessary for agricultural 
purposes. But up to the present time nothing can have 
been more favorable to the farmer than the weather 
which has taken place, as it has afforded all, even the 
most tardy, ample time to get through their ont-of-door 
work. Several years are noted in chronicle for the late- 
ness of their winter. In 1084 the frost did not set in un- 
til the end of January, but it became so severe that for 
several weeks carriages circulated on the Seine, and at 
last a fair was held there, with dancing, feasting, and all 
kinds of sports. In 1758 it did not begin to freeze at 
Antwerp until the 24th February, but in return, on the 
15th March, foot-passengers and horsemen circulated over 
the whole surface of the Scheldt. In 1529 the cold did 
not commence until the month of January, but at the 
end of February carriages passed over the Seine at Bercy. 
The severity of the winter did not, however, in any way 
affect the next vear's vintage, 1830 having been remark- 
able for the excellence of its wine.” 

RELIGIOUS CRINOLINE. 

A new Journal des Modes is announced to be forth- 
coming in Paris, edited by the Abbé Magnat. This 
pious person is a professor of botany, and has an idea 
that piety and petticoats have an affinity. He thinks it 
wrong that the fashions should be abandoned to profane 
writers, and his new weekly Le des Dames et 
Demoiselles is quite a flowery announcement, Crochet 





work, embroidery, floral patterns, and all the remote 
paraphernalia of the sex this gallant Abbé undertakes to 
discuss learnedly and tastefully, But as he is supposed 
to ignore stays and the more recondite muslin of the fair, 
he has taken into partnership “la Vicomtesse B ——," 
who is some adventurous milliner in disguise. It comes 
out under the patronage of some good Bishops and sev- 
eral ‘convents of the strictest propriety,” according to 
the prospectus, A morning journal begs to suggest to 
Abbe Magnat the obvious improvement of calling his 
paper La Crinoline Religieuse. Our Quaker friends have 
how a precedent for starting their journal of the fashions, 
with appropriate colored prints in drab. 
HAS A MEDICAL MAN A RIGHT TO REFUSE TO 
ATTEND A PATIENT? 

The Court of Appeal of Paris has just decided a case 
which has excited much interest in the medical profes- 
sion. Some time back a physician of Senlis, named 
Robouam, was condemned by the tribunal of that place 
to 1500 francs damages for having refused to attend by 
night a woman in her confinement, and who, it was al- 
leged, had expired for want of medical aid. That de- 
cision produced so great an emotion in the medical world 
that a meeting of the members of the Faculty of Paris 
was held, Baron Dubois in the chair, and an opinion 
was adopted by the persons present in favor of Dr. Ro- 
bouam, The Court of Appeal, after having perused the 
document so drawn up, and examined fully every circum- 
stance of the case, has now given a decision contrary to 
that of the eer pene ag and has laid it down as law 
that a medical man has a right, on his own moral re- 
sponsibility, to refuse his services. As to the special 
case brought before them, they have discharged Dr. 
Robouam trom the payment of damages, nothing in the 
evidence, in their opinion, having proved that the patient 
had expired from want of medical assistance, 

THE PRINCE IMPERIAL. 

The little Prince Imperial, who takes daily drives up 
the Champs Elysées and in the Bois de Boulogne, in a 
carriage, escorted by a posse of Lancers, excites great in- 
terest among his future subjects—especially among the 
fairer portion. He is excessively active, and is only just 
beginning to talk. He understands all that is said to 
him, whether in French or English. He is beginning 
to learn to ride on a donkey, and has already acquired 
something of a seat. His great favorites are a young 
English servant and a large Newfoundland dog. 

AMERICAN THIEVES IN PARIS. 

Two well-dressed men of gentlemanly manners went a 
few days since to the shop of M. Leroy, jeweler, in the 
Palais Royal, and after representing, through an inter- 
preter, that they were Americans, proceeded to select ya- 
rious objects of considerable value, which they directed to 
be placed aside for them to the next day when they said 
they would come and pay forthem. They then purchased 
a silver tooth-pick, and some other petty articles, for which 
they laid down the price and left. Leroy, on arranging 
the cases which the strangers had examined, perceived 
that several valuable articles had been abstracted. Be- 
fore he had recovered from his astonishment, the inter- 
preter came in, and claimed the allowance which Parisian 
trad are accust i to make to men of his calling 
who take them good customers, but Leroy, not doubting 
that the man, who is an Englishman, was an accomplice 
of the thieves, had him arrested and taken before the 
commissary of police. To the commissary, however, the 
Englishman proved that he was perfectly innocent; and, 
in fact, his going to elaim his percentage showed him to 
be so, and he was released. On inquiry, it appeared that 
the two Americans had robbed several other jewelers, 
among them M. Bury, Boulevard des Italiens, of a very 
valuable diamond ring. Three or four days after the rob- 
bery of Leroy the police read in a London newspaper an 
account of the arrest at Southampton of two suspected 
thieves, just arrived from France, and having in their 
possession a quantity of jewelry. The description given 
of a diamond ring found on them left little doubt that it 
was that which had been stolen from Bury. The police 
of Paris in consequence made a communication to the 
English police, and the latter had the two men sent to 


Paris. 
RUSSIA. 
OFFICIAL CORRUPTION. 

The following anecdote gives some idea of the corrup- 
tion which not long since prevailed, and probably still 
prevails, in the official world of Warsaw: ** About twelve 
years ago M. Rosengold, a Jewish tradesman, made 
known to the higher authorities that the State was sys- 
tematically robbed by certain employés. In order that 
the matter might not become public Rosengold was seized 
and thrown into prison, where he remained antil the aim- 
nesty was granted at the coronation of the present Em- 
peror. On his liberation the unfortunate man lost no 
time in laying his case before the new authorities, and 
they soon satisfied themselves that he had been infamous- 
ly treated. By a special ukase the Emperor Alexander 
has made public the man's innocence, and given orders 
that certain civic distinctions shall be conferred upon 


him. 
ITALY. 


A ROMAN SCHUYLER. 

Aletter in the Independente of Turin affords a glimpse 
of the magnificence of the Marquis Campana, recently 
arrested at Rome on a charge of embezzling the funds of 
the Monte de Pieta: 

**He possesses, in the street of the Corso, an elegant 
palace, where he }as got together a gallery of the most 
magnificent pictures; and in his villa near the Lateran 
he established a museum—inferior, perhaps, only to that 
of the Vatican, so rich is it in statues, bas-reliefs, inscrip- 
tions, Etruscan vases, and other most precious things. 
He has, moreover, a rare collection of stones, minerals, 
coins, ete. He owns lands, palaces, and country houses 
in great number, both in Rome and abroad. He has es- 
tablished, at immense expense, a manufactory of mar- 
bles, or rather of a substance similar to marble, with 
which are made statues, columns, cups, and pavement of 
all kinds. In this manufactory nearly three hundred 
workmen were employed. Finally, he maintained, at his 
expense, a house of education for poor children. His 
fortune was increased by his marriage with an extremely 
rich English lady—Miss Rowoles (Bowles), daughter of 
the lady who received in her carriage the fugitive from 
the fortress of Ham and conveyed him into Belgium, Na- 
poleon did not forget the service—he did not lose sight 
of the family, but protected it greatly, and the Marchion- 
ess Campana became Lady of Honor to the Empress of 
the French. It is said that she is preparing to set out 
for France to state her griefs to the Eeerer and ask his 
protection for her husband. The Marquis is Chevalier 
of numerous orders and Chamberlain of many Courts." 


INDIA. 
TNE LATEST NEWS. 

The following is a summary of the latest news: The 
news of the relief of Lucknow is confirmed, The enemy 
fought desperately. The rebels had not evacuated Luck- 
now. Sir Colin Campbell asks for a reinforcement, al- 
though his force is computed at 12,000, in fine order. 
The women and children and the sick were conveyed 
safely to Cawnpore. The fighting before Lucknow was 
very severe. On the 16th the enemy suffered enormous- 
ly. The fight on that day was one of the severest ever 
witnessed. On the 19th the enemy were flying in great 
numbers from Lucknow, and the firing had nearly ceased. 
After the fight-the bodies of 150 Sepoys were counted in 
one place. The latest accounts are not very intelligible. 
Two telegraph clerks had been murdered near Alum- 
bagh, the news being thereby stopped. When Sir Colin 
Campbell left Cawnpore, on the 11th, he rode forty miles 
atastretch. In his engagement he relied upon the artil- 
lery as much as possible, thereby avoiding an unneces- 
sary loss of men. Nena Sabib, with all his men and 
baggage, had joined the rebels. The Gwalior contingent 
was at Callipee— divided counsels, it was stated, being 
the cause of their inaction. It was reported that the 
King of Delhi's son and two nephews, after being tried 
by military commissioners, had been shot, The London 
Daily News says that the rebels of Oude have placed a 
boy upon the throne, and keep him in state at Fyzabad, 
a city of 100,000 inhabitants, which is defended by a 
large fort, with a wall, and ditch, and round towers, and 
new intrenchments, 











THE GREAT FIGHT AT LUCKNoWw. 

The Bombay correspondent of the London Times writes: 

** Joining the main body (which had been col! cti ~ ae 
posite Lucknow for some days). Sir Colin (¢ ampbell n man 
on toward the Alumbagh on Thursday the 12th A it 
tle skirmishing took place, and a fort called Jel} lat .d. 
lying off the road, a short distance to the right, was taken 
and blown up. The Alumbagh attained, communi: ations 
were opened with Sir J. Outram and Sir H. Havelock, at 
the Residency. Of the operations that ensued it is nas 
easy to give an account that will be intelligible with ut 
the aid of a plan of the city. To reach the Residency Ly 
the direct road from Cawnpore the whole breadth of the 
city has to be traversed. It was desirable, therefore. to 
approach it, if possible, by a circuitous route, turning the 
city either on the right or the left. To the right, or ¢ ast 
side, such a proceeding appeared practicable. There. be. 
tween the suburb and the River Goomtee (on which the 
north side of the city rests) was a comparatively open 

between which and the Residency were no contin. 
uous streets or lines of buildings, but only some mosques, 
palaces, and other edifices and inclosures, capable, in. 
deed, of being strongly held, but offering still less danger 
to an attacking force than the deep, narrow lanes of the 
centre of the city. Accordingly it was by this quarter 
that the Commander-in-Chief determined to advance upon 
the Residency. 

THREE DAYS’ WORK. 

“On Sunday, the 15th, on leaving the main road at 
the Alumbagh, he marched across the country to his right 
till he came to the house and park of Dilkhoosha (Heart's 
Delight), abutting upon the canal, which forms the south- 
ern, a8 the Goomtce does the northern, boundary of the 
city. This inclosure, with that of the neighboring Mar- 
tiniere College (founded by the eccentric old French ad- 
venturer, General Claude Martin), was carried by Sir Co- 
lin after a running fight of two hours. Later in the day 
the enemy, whom this flank movement may have taken 
by surprise, came across the canal and attacked us in 
force. After a struggle of an hour they were severely re- 
pulsed, and fell back over the canal. The open space of 
which I have spoken now lay just in front of our troops 
with only the canal between it and them. An advanced 
picket at once cleared and occupied a position on the far- 
ther side of this barrier, and the operations of the day. 
during which the English loss in officers had been Lieu. 
tenants Mayne, of the Quartermaster- General's Depart- 
ment, and Wheatcroft, of the Carabineers, came to an 
end. On the following morning the Commander-in-chief 
took his whole force across the canal, and marched across 
the open space in his front straight upon Secunderbagh, 
the first in order of the inclosures to which J have alluded 
as covering the Residency in this quarter, and which was 
occupied in force. After a desperate struggie, in which 
the enemy ‘suffered enormously,’ this position was car- 
ried. Then a heavy cannonade was kept up for three hours 
on what the telegram, as printed, calls the ‘Samuch,’ 
and which I take to be either the barracks or one of the 
buildings lying directly, by the plan, between Secunder- 
bagh and the mess-house; perhaps one of the Mahals, of 
palaces. ‘It was carried at dusk, after one of the sever- 
est fights ever witnessed.’ Next morning, the 17th. the 
mess-house, which is described as a very strong position, 
became the object of a heavy cannonade, which con- 
tinued for several hours, till, at three in the afternoon, 
it was taken at the point of the bayonet. Thence the 
troops pushed on rapidly, till, before nightfall, they had 
occupied the Motee Mahal, a palace of the former reign- 
ing family, situated—like the Residency—on the river, 
and only a little way lower down. Here the Commander- 
in-chief was met by Outram and Havelock, who came out 
of their intrenchments to greet him, and the primary ob- 
ject of his expedition was attained. During these two 
days his loss in officers was six killed and thirteen 
wounded. 

THE RESIDENCY ABANDONED ? 

“What was the loss of men we do not wet know. Nor 
have we as yet any accounts of what took place on the 
1Sth and 19th, saving that on the latter day the enemy 
were flying from the city_in great numbers, and that the 
firing had nearly ceased. On the 20th the women and 
the wounded were sent to the rear, and, if I interpret the 
telegram aright, which says, ‘ the garrisou removed,’ the 
Residency was abandoned. The same t« beram then pro- 
ceeds thus, ‘On the 2lst (loss?) sever¢é. Two electric 
telegraph assistants were murdered near Alumbagh, fur- 
ther news thus heing stopped.’ The fifst of these two 
clauses I do notunderstand, The latter probably relates 
an atrocity of the rebels flying from the city. It is our 
latest news at present.” 

HOW THE PRINCES OF DELI ARE TREATED. 

A charge brought against Colonel Hogge, with refer- 
ence to his public appearance in Delhi with the son of 
the King of Delhi, has produced the follFwing letter from 
him, addressed to the Salen Chroniclé. 

** Although I do not notice statements made by anony- 
mous correspondents in newspapers, yet, as you have 
given my name in one of the editorials gf your paper of 
the 14th November, as one of the officés who had been 
seen riding with one of the sons of thefKing on an cle- 
phant through the streets of Delhi, I gond you for pub- 
lication the following statement of the acts, leaving the 
truth of your charge of * lacqueying the§KXing's son about 
the streets of Delhi’ to the judgment of your readers, es. 
pecially of those who know me. Havitgg been asked to 
accompany the commissioner on a vis to the King, I 
went, along with several officers, one @f them holding 
high official rank in the army, to th@house where he 
was confined. Before leaving, Jumm] Bukt, a son of 
the King, apparently a lad of fifteen off sixteen years of 
age, asked the commissioner if he mht be permitted 
to go out occasionally for an airing§along with any 
gentleman who would take him, andjas I was in the 
habit of going out every evening ongan elephant, the 
commissioner asked if I should mindgoccasionally call- 
ing for him. I replied that if the#: were no other 
objections, I would do so, and as bith the commis- 
sioner and the officers before alluded to appeared to think 
there could be none, I consented to calf for him, and, ac- 
cordingly, on two occasions, 1 took @imma Bukt out; 
the first time, having nothing but a pa on the elephant, 
and being rather afraid that he might@ry and escape, I 
put him in front to prevent him slippi§g off; the second 
time, having a ‘charjamab,’ i sat in frgnt, though I must 
say I considered it a matter of very lite moment which 
seat I occupied. As to parading thro:¥gh the streets of 
the city, the first time I went out through the Cashmere 
gate to Ludiow Castle, and homie whenfit was quite dusk 
through the Lahore gate and Chandne§ Chowk ; the sec- 
ond time I passed up the Chandnee Ch@wk, and returned 
by the Lall Khoa street, having been ijduced to go there 
by Jumma Bukt expressing a wish to how me the house 
he lived in. Without entering into te question of his 
guilt or innocenes, but presuming that, if guilty, he 
would never have been allowed to accompany a British 
officer in public, I can only say that I found him a very 
intelligent lad. He gave me a good deal of information 
about the mutineers, their leaders, and, their plans; and 
had I remained longer at Delhi I showld probably have 
taken him out oftencr; but having refurned to Meerut 
on the 26:h of October, I had no furthe¢ opportunity.” 

ANECDOTE OF GENERAL HAVELOCK, 

At the annual meeting of the Peninejlar and Oriental 
Steam Navigation Company, the Chairfaan told an anec- 
dote connected with the loss of one of {heir ships. The 
Erin was lost in the Chinese seas. Ox} board that ship 
—a passenger in private clothes—was Colonel (now Gen- 
eral) Havelock. When the vessel struck, between twelve 
and one o'clock in the morning, half a gale of wind was 
blowing. Colonel Havelock «prung upon the deck, and 
seeing some confusion, said, in that sbarp military tone 
that always arrests attention, ** Men, be steady, and all 
may be saved; but if we have confusion, all may be 
lost. Obey your orders, and think of nothing elec.” 
They did so, and behaved in the most excellent manner. 
Next day all the lives on board were saved, together with 
the specie and the mails. On the shore, immediately 
afterward, Colonel Havelock mustered the men, and said, 
** Now, my men, let us return thanks to Almighty God for 
the great merey He has vonchsafed to us." They all 
knelt down; he uttered a short prayer of thanksgiving; 
and as his (the Chairman's) informant, who was one of 
the officers of the ship, told him, the Colonel then rose 
up and walked away as coolly as if nothing had hap- 
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Ow the 9th of July, 1351, in the small Peruvian 
town of Tarma, situated between the Andes range 
of mountains on the east and the lofty Cordillera 
chain on the west, two gallant officers of the Ameri- 
can navy bade cach other adieu. They had travy- 
eled together from Lima across the Cordillera, and 
now separated—the one, the late lamented Licuten- 
ant Herndon, to explore the head-waters and main 
trunk of the Amazon; the other, Lieutenant Gibbon, 
to explore the Bolivian tributaries of the same 
mighty stream. As we have already given a brief 
outline of Lieutenant Herndon’s narrative, we pro- 
pose, in the present sketch, to follow the fortunes and 
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INDIANS FISHING ON THE CHAPARE. 


personal adventure of Lieutenant Gibbon, in his 
travels through Southern Peru and Bolivia to the 
sources of the Madeira, and thence, along the course 
of that tributary, to where it pours its waters into 
the parent Amazon. 

The southeasterly route selected by Lieutenant 
Gibbon leads him, at the outset, through a valley 
thickly populated with Quinchua Indians, past 
Juaja, to the town of Huancavelica, and the fa- 
mous mountain of Cinnebar. 

The mountain of Cinnebar, which rises almost 
from the midst of Iluancavelica, contains the ccle- 
brated quicksilver mine of Santa Barbara. Lieu- 
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tenant Gibbon gives an interesting account of his 
| visit tothis mine. “ Climbing up the mountain,” 
| he says, ‘‘ we arrive at a door-way, fifteen feet high 
and twelve wide, carved in sandstone. The en- 
trance on the southwest side of the peak is like a 
railroad tunnel. Eternal glaciers guard this door- 
way. Icicles hang overhead, and sheets of ice are 
spread under our fect. Sooty-faced, rough-looking 
Indians trundle wheel-barrows loaded with quick- 
silver ore. We entered this dark hole about 600 
feet below the top of the mountain. I presently 
| heard a dreadful crash, which, I was informed, was 
| the uppor part of the mine falling in. A hollow 
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sound was followed by a splash in the deep waters 
somewhere below ; then camé, suddenly, a strong 
smell of sulphuret of arsenic. A little further on 
I saw a pair of eyes through the darkness; they 
belonged to a little Indian boy standing on the side 
of the mine with a load of ore onhis back. He had 
entered through a narrow passage, called ‘ Take off 
your horns,’ on his hands and knees, and had raised 
a choking dust. After refreshing ourselves at a 
spring of water of 50° temperature, we passed into 
a plaza, where the market women sell to those men 
who seldom leave the mines. On one side of this 
plaza, by holding the torches over our heads we 
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see a beautiful bridge, 
and, beyond it, a stair- 
way, leading into utter 
darkness; on the other 
side a lake—the opposite 
shore not in sight, though 
the sound of a hammer 
floats over its smooth wa- 
ter. As we move along, 
among red, brick-colored 
columns, which support 
the great weight over- 
head, we see a dim torch 
by the side of a work- 
man, seated with his 
hammer and chisel, cut- 
ting away and honey- 
combing the Andes. We 
were now about half-way 
through. Our guide here 
announced that we had 
taken the wrong road, 
and must go back some 
distance. After bump- 
ing our heads, and walk- 
ing doubled up in a most 
tiresome position, with 
great want of fresh air, 
we finally stood up in 
the San Rosario Church, 
which is rotundo-shaped, 
with a height of 100 feet 
to the ceiling. The la- 
boring Indian, who seldom leaves these dark re- 
gions, attends when the church-bell calls, and of- 
fers up prayer for protection from the dangers of 
the mine. After a walk of two hours we come 
into the fresh air on the north side of the mount- 
ain.” 

The Cinnebar is so narrowly separated by layers 
of sandstone that the peak of this hill may almost 
be called a solid mass of quicksilver ore. There 
ure usually about one hundred and twenty Indian 
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men, women, and boys employed in extracting the 

metal. Those whocut out the ore work very much | 
as they please—that is, they cut without compass | 
—which makes it dangerous for people inside when | 
the proper supports are thus destroyed by the igno- | 
rant Indian, The ore is carried out at both sides of 
the peak in bags of raw hide, slung over the backs 
of boys. It is then wheeled to the furnaces, where 
men break it up into bits, and women make small 
cakes of the dust. These cakes are laid in the bot- | 
tom of a large iron grate, 
sufficiently open to allow 
heat to pass, and over 
them the ore is filled in 
to the depth of three feet. 
A fire of coarse mount- 
ain grass is made un- 
derneath, and a strong 
draught carries the va- 
por from the heated cin- 
nebar through a retort of 
earthen pipes, slipped one 
into the other, to a dis- 
tance of five or six feet, 
where it condenses, and 
the quicksilver lodges in 
the floor. As soon as the 
ore becomes well heated, 
which generally oceupies 
eight or ten hours, the 
doors of the furnace are 
closed, and for three or 
four hours the distillation 
continues, After this the 
quicksilver is swept into 
pots, washed in water, 
and dried, when it is 
ready for the market, 
and is sold at Huanca- 
velica for one dollar the 
pound. It is sent off in 
all directions to the sil- 
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ver mines of Peru. The mine here is owned by 
the Government, and leased to a company, who 
keep secret its annual yield. 

From Huancavelica to Huanta, a town of some 
two thousand inhabitants, and situated in a rich 
and fertile valley, due east; then to Ayacucho, 
and thence across the Apurimac to Cuzco, which 
towns were fully described in Nos. 8 and 9 of //ar- 
per’s Weekly; thence to Puno, Lake Titicaca, and 
La Paz, the commercial metropolis of the republic. 

The departments of 
Oruro and Potosi, lying 
to the southeast of La 
Paz, long since famed for 
their mineral wealth, have 
lost their reputation, from 
a failure to supply the 
great demands upon their 
resources, The city of 
Oruro, that once contain- 
ed a population of 38,000, 
exclusive of Indians, has 
now only a total of 5687. 
Near the town there are 
twelve hundred and fif- 
teen abandoned - silver 
mines, and not less than 
two hundred gold mines, 
most of which contain 
water. Potosi, which lies 
between Oruro and the 
Argentine Confederation, 
once excited the envy of 
the world. In the Cerro 
de Potosi the silver ore 
was found rising from the 
top of the peak, and the 
vein was then followed 
below the water-line, at 
which point it was given 
up and a new one sought. 
Now the people are bur- 
rowing at the base of the 
peak, striving to strike 
the vein where it was left 
in its richness. But this 
is an expensive business, 
and some have abandoned 
the plan with heavy loss- 
es, after an unsuccessful 
entrance into the very 
core of the mountain. In 
the Cerro de Potosi and 
neighborhood there are 
twenty-six silver mines worked and eighteen hun- 
dred standing idle. Besides these, the Govern- 
ment accounts show that in the Provinces of Por- 
co, Chayanta, Chicas, and Lepiz, there exist three 
thousand and eighty-nine silver mines which have 
been abandoned, and only sixty-five that are actu- 
ally worked. There is a mint at Potosi, where the 
miner finds a ready market for silver and gold. It 
received and coined, in the year 1849, one million 
six hundred and twenty-one thousand five hundred 











and thirty-six dollars in silver, and eleven thou- 
sand nine hundred and eighty-four dollars in gold. 

To the east of La Paz lies the department of 
Cochabamba, the capital of which bears the same 
name and contains a population of 30,396 souls. 
The city has a fine appearance—the houses being 
well built and neatly painted. As in La Paz, the 
chief article of trade here is the Cinchona bark. 
The streets of Cochabamba are laid out at right 
angles, and are always thronged with a busy peo- 
ple. On the south side of 
the main plaza stands a 
large cathedral, and oppo- 
site to it the palace occu- 
pies the whole side of the 
block. It is a remarka- 
bly handsome building, and 
much superior to the palace 
in Lima, In the centre of 
the plaza stands a fountain, 
fed by water from a snow 
peak on the ridge in sight. 
One would judge, from the 
appearance of the houses 
and stores, that, for an in- 
land town, there was con- 
siderable wealth in Cocha- 
bamba. Its climate is se- 
nial and pleasant, but there 
are sudden changes in the 
weather which render it 
necessary to be careful in 
dress. 

The truly tropical cli- 
mate of Bolivia—hot and 
moist—is only to be found 
in the department of Santa 
Cruz, tothe southeast of Co- 
chabamba, Ilere cotton, 
rice, sugar, vanilla, and in- 
digo are produced, It must 
not, however, be supposed 
that a very extensive trade 
is carried on with the de- 
partment of Santa Cruz, 
though a most dense popt 
lation is found on its west- 
ern border. When we look 
at the list of productions in 
that region of the couniry, 
we are struck with the inde- 
pendence of its inhabitants 
upon all external trade. A 
breakfast-table in Santa 
Cruz, constructed of beautiful cedar wood, is de- 
scribed as covered with white cotton cloth, silver 
plates and dishes, with silver cups, forks, and 
spoons ; coffee, sugar, cream, butter, corn, and 
wheat bread, mutton, eggs, and oranges—all pro- 
duced in the province. Beef is found on the pam- 
pa, game in the woods, and fish in the rivers. Po- 
tatoes and all the garden vegetables are raised upon. 
the plantations. The arm-chair of the Creole is 
made of the ornamental caoba or mahogany tree. 
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His eight guests may be 

seated, each one in a dif- 

ferent species of mahog- 
= any. His Indian serv- 
ants gather grapes, make 
wine, collect the tropical 
fruits and tobacco. ‘The 
climate is such that 
horses roam about all 
the year, and there is no 
expense for stabling the 
animals. No barns are 
necessary for the protec- 
tion of the master’s har- 
vests during a hard win- 
ter. His house may be 
as open asa shed. What 
little thin clothing and 
bedding his family re- 
quire are supplied by the 
oil, and are worked into 
tine cloth by the hands 
of Indians, who spin, 
weave, and sew. Silver 
he cares little about, ex- 
cept for table use, and 
gold ounces are melted 
into crosses and ear-rings 
for the Indian girls. The 
inhabitants of SantaCruz 
are hence the most indo- 
lent people in the world; 
for within its hospitable 
climate few men exert themselves beyond what is 
absolutely necessary. 

A sketch of the daily life of a family in Santa 
Cruz will further illustrate the genial independence 
of the people. Very early in the morning the Cre- 
ole, getting out of bed, throws himself into a hamac ; 
his wife stretches herself upon a bench near by, 
while the children are seated, with their legs under 
them, on the chairs—all in their night-dresses, The 
Indian servant girl now enters with a cup of choc- 
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olate for each member of the family. After this 
she brings some coals of fire on a silver dish, and 
the wife lights a cigar for her husband, and then 
one for herself. Some time is spent in reclining, 
chatting, and regaling, after which the man slowly 
pulls on his cotton trowsers, woolen coat, and leath- 
er shoes, and walks to some near neighbors with 
whom he again drinks chocolate and smokes a cigar. 
At mid-day a small, low table is set in the middle of 
the room and the family go to breakfast. The wife 
sits next her husband, 
the children next her, 
and the dogs form a ring 
behind. Chupe and po- 
tatoes, with large pieces 
of meat, compose the first 
dish. The man_ helps 
himself, and throws his 
bones straight across the 
table to the dogs the 
children dodging to give 
them a free passage. Vol- 
lowing the paternal cx- 
ample, the children throw 
their bones, and the mo- 
ther dodges to avoid a 
concussion. The dogs 
are now fighting, in the 
midst of which the sec- 
ond dish appears with 
mall pic ces of beef with- 
» outbones, Next comes a 
dish with finely chopped 
beef; then beef soup, 
vecetables, and fruits; 
iin lly , coffee or choco- 
late, After breakfast the 
inan pulls off his trow- 
ers and coat and lies 
down inthe hamac. His 
wife lights him a cigar, 
and, haying lit her own, 
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finds her way back to bed. The dogs jump upon 
the chairs, for the fleas bite them on the ground, 
and the Indian girl, closing both doors and win- 
dows, takes the children out to play, while the rest 
of the family sleep. At 2 o'clock p.m. the chureh- 
bell rings to inform the world that the priests are 
at prayer. The man rises, yawns and gapes ; the 
dogs get down, and, whiningly, stretch them- 
selves; the wife shouts for ‘‘ tire,” with which to 
light a cigar for her husband and another for her- 
self. At dinner, which takes place between 3 and 
5 o'clock, the same food appears on the table as at 
breakfast, and the same interesting ceremonies are 
After this meal, a horse is brought 


performed, 
The master 


into the house by an Indian servant. 
puts on a large pair of silver spurs, and mounting, 
rides out of the front door to the opposite residence. 
Halting there, he takes off his hat and calls out, 
‘“« Buenas tardis senoritas.” The ladies appear at 
the door—they are generally beautiful—smile be- 
witchingly, and while one lights a cigar for the 
cavalier, another mixes him a glass of lemonade. 
He touches his hat and rides off to another neigh- 
bor, where the same scene is repeated. After 
spending the afternoon in this way he returns 
home, gives his horse to his Indian servant, flings 
off his clothes, and throws himself into his hamac. 
Chocolate and cigars are repeated, and the even- 
ings are sometimes spent in dancing and merri- 
ment. The people are extremely hospitable, and 
immediately offer a hamac and eup of chocolate to 
the stranger who chances to enter their home. If 
a traveler is enjoying the hospitality of a family, 
no alteration is made in the mode of living, except, 
perhaps, that the dogs and horses are kept out of 
the house, and there is less dodying of bones. 

The produce of these rich Bolivian provinces are 
now exported to the Pacitie coast, and thence to 
the four quarters of the world; but in a few years 
—or possilly in a shorter time—this course of trade 
will be altogether changed. Recent explorations 
have proved that, by tributaries of the Paraguay 
and the La Plata, the heart of Bolivia can be 
reached from the Atlantic Ocean; and the results 
of Lieutenant Gibbon’s expedition point out anoth- 
er communication with the sea through the tribu- 
taries of the Madeira and the Amazon. 

Lieutenant Gibbon has now completed his over- 
land journey. He has traveled from Lima, on the 
same mule, a distance of nearly two thousand 
miles; and, in parting from the faithful beast, he 
pays a just tribute to the valuable qualities of the 
animal in these Andean regions. The horse may 
be driven into danger by the rider — with spur he 
may be made to break his neck over a rickety 
mountain bridge ; but the mule will not cross a dan- 
gerous place, You may whip him, but in vain; he 
will even turn round and bite; and in this shows a 
higher order of intelligence than the horse. The 
mule is the only animal valuable as a beast of bur- 
den in these mountainous countries. The horse 
would fall, or be worried to death, where the mule 
passes with ease, 

Vinchuta would be the eastern commercial em- 
porium of Bolivia if foreign manufactures, instead 
of being carried over the mountains, came up the 
rivers from the Atlantic. After the cotton goods, 
glass-ware, and cutlery of Europe and North 
America are disembarked at Cobija, on the Pacific, 
they are brought over the Cordillera, through the 
desert of Alacama, the barren plains of Oruro, and 
then over the Andes. After traversing these terri- 
ble roads for more than eight hundred miles, all 
that part of the cargo not ruined by such a journey 
on the backs of‘mules arrives at Vinchuta, the most 
important commercial port this country possesses. 
There is very little trading going on here, because 
the outlet, on the one hand, is such as described, 
and because the people seem to be ignorant of the 
advantages offered to them of a communication 
with the Atlantic direct. 

Not far from Vinchuta is Coni Creek, where 
Lieutenant Gibbon and his company of Indians 
embarked. The current of Coni Creek is rapid, 
and in some places navigation is difficult and dan- 
gerous; but the canoe soon emerges into the broad- 
er waters of the Chaparé, one of the highest con- 
fluents of the Mamoré and the Madeira. At this 
point the lofty Andes are left behind, and have be- 
come almost indistinguishable in the distance. 

Small-pox is very prevalent in this region, and 
commits frightful ravages among the savages. 
The disease was brought hither by the Indians of 
the low country, who in turn had it from Brazil, 
and finally bore it up the mountain side into the 
city of Cochabamba. The unfortunate victim who 
is seized with the disease, if one of a canoe party, 
is generally left by his comrades to die on the 
beach. Gibbon, while descending the Chaparé, 
found three men who had been thus deserted. 
The poor creatures had been lying exposed for sev- 
enteen days with the small-pox, but were now re- 
covered. <A few canes shaded them from the heat 
‘of the sun, but rain beat in upon them as they lay 
helpless on beds of green leaves, with no one to at- 
tend tothem. A knife was their only protection 
against the savage tiger. A fourth, who was also 
abandoned, had, one night, during the delirium of 
fever, rushed into the river. His companions heard 
a splash, but they never saw the sufferer more. Ou 
another occasion Lieutenant Gibbon passed an In- 
dian slung up in a hammock, between two poles 
stuck in a mud bank. ‘The crew called to him, 
and saw the hammock move, which was the only 
sign that the wretched victim was alive. Ie had 
been left there with the small-pox by a canoe as- 
cending the Chaparé. The flooded river had reach- 
ed the under part of the hammock, and the hot sun 
was shining over it. When, with a natural im- 
pulse, Lieutenant Gibbon wanted to see what could 
be done for the man, the Indians shook their heads, 
and pulled rapidly by. The first symptoms of this 
loathsome disease are fever, with pain in the back, 
which lasts three days; then the breaking out com- 
mences, with inflamed lips. At the end of six days 
the disease has attained its height, when the case 
of life or death is decided. After six days more 


the patient begins to bathe, if he is well enough. 
This is the course the distemper takes when the 











sufferer lies out in the woods, without medical aid 
or shelter from the weather. The Indians are at a 
loss for a remedy for the small-pox. They gener- 
ally accept it in the light of a punishment, and 
wait patiently till it passes away. 

An Indian boat’s crew on these waters is a curi- 
osity in its way. The men elect their own cap- 
tain, and the most active, energetic, and intelli- 
gent man is generally chosen. Should he prove 
incapable or misbehave, he is broken, and placed 
in the seat of the paddle-man selected over him. 
Every man obeys his orders, and is particular in 
his mode of addressing the captain. His mate, or 
rather a second captain, helps to steer the canoe, 
and encourages the men to keep good time with 
their paddles by stamping his foot. The captain 
only stamps his foot on particular occasions, when 
the crew work unusually well, and they exerting 
their whole strength when he speaks to them. 
These captains do little but steer the canoe and 
attend to the wants of the person who employs 
them. Every man does his duty according to the 
usages of the service. They all take turns at cook- 
ing or baling out the boat ; and while one or two 
secure the canoe, a number of others run up to the 
woods, bring fuel for a fire, and cut cane for a 
house. After their patron is properly attended to 
the Indians gather round the fire, over which a pot 
of water is properly hung. They then skin the 
yuca, and dividing them into small pieces, pitch 
them into the pot, with morsels of salted meat. 
After this they lie down, and, with their feet to 
the hot ashes, and heads covered with an extra 
shirt, take a nap. One, as cook, stays awake to 
attend to the boiling pot. When the meal is ready 
they start up, and each man partakes of the repast 
by forming his fingers into the shape of a spoon, 
and dipping into the caldron. During supper 
they talk, joke, and sing in the most lively man- 
ner. At night they are extremely watchful, and 
can scarcely be taken by surprise. At daylight 
they begin at their paddles, and work best in the 
mornings and in the evenings, 

The Chaparé widens as it approaches the Ma- 
moré. Alligators are seen here in great numbers, 
and are sometimes lassoed by the Indians, as the 
following incident goes to show: One of these 
monsters was seen by Lieutenant Gil,bon’s party, 
in a mud beach, with his head on the surface of the 
water. An Indian at once prepared for action— 
took a hide rope, and after making a noose, hung 
it on the end of a pole, and wound the rope round 
to the other end, sv that he could grasp both pole 
and rope in one hand. He now lowered himself 
into the river, in which he could walk with his 
chin just out of water. The noose was carried by 
the pole near the surface, and the Indian slowly 
moved toward the alligator, who seemed to be 
somewhat doubtful of results. After a while, the 
beast disappeared, and from the motion of the wa- 
ter it was evident that he was swimming away. 
Presently the alligator’s head again appeared above 
the water, and nearly in the same place. The In- 
dian moved steadily and slowly toward the mon- 
ster of the river, and slipping the noose over its 
head, dragged him to the beach. The animal in 
this instance was not caught, for the noose being 
improperly fastened, he succeeded in getting it be- 
tween his teeth, severing the rope easily, and swim- 
mingaway. But this is the only method by which 
the Indians can catch an alligator, for arrows will 
not enter the scales which, indeed, have been often 
known to turn a well-aimed rifle-ball. The alii- 
gators of this region are small. Some portions of 
the animal—those near the back-bone—are eaten 
by the Indians, who also make buttons, beads, fan- 
cy birds, etc., of the teeth. 

After a couple of days’ travel from the junction 
of the Chaparé with the Mamoré, the town of Trin- 
idad is approached. On either bank of the river 
are stretched extensive pampas, which have the 
appearance of cleared lands hedged in by the line 
of forest trees. The Indians of this district are 
known as Mojos. The dress of both men and wo- 
men is the same, and it may be that out of this 
fact grew the legend of an Amazonian race of wo- 
men, defending their country with bows and ar- 
rows. Even these weapons are seldom carried ex- 
cept on long voyages. Nothing is known of fire- 
arms. The Mojos Indians are civil, quiet, and 
peaceable, and seldom quarrel among themselves. 
They are treated worse than slaves by their Span- 
ish masters. 

The region of which we are now speaking is an 
inviting one to the zoologist. The different hab- 
its of the bird kind, from the ostrich to the most 
delicately-shaped humming-bird, may be observed 
with the greatest interest. The ostrich lays its 
eggs in the thick grass on the dry plain. Two 
eggs will fill a man’s hat, and weigh as much as a 
couple of pounds each. The ostrich lays a great 
number, spread out ip the nest over so wide a 
space that it is very certain one bird can not cover 
them all sitting. Yet the eggs are all broken when 
the hatching is over and the young have left the 
nest. The ostrich is so wild that it is difficult to be- 
come well acquainted with its habits. When going 
at full speed across the plain, his head is held erect 
like the smoke-pipe of a locomotive; his body re- 
sembles the boiler, and beautiful rich feathers, 
which start up straight, flutter behind. The great 
speed with which he passes through the level coun- 
try, and his general appearance, remind one very 
mach of a distant locomotive as it runs without 
any train attached. The Indians never hunt these 
birds, but pay them great deference. Some tribes 
originally worshiped them. It is estimated that 
in this region there are over a thousand varieties 
of night and day birds, with any quantity of snakes, 
lizards, and insects. 

Tigers abound in great numbers, and attack the 
wild cattle of the pampas. The animal crouches 
in the grass awaiting his prey, and when a herd of 
bulls chance to pass, he will leap upon one, and, 
eatching him by the ear, fasten his fore-claws se- 
curely in the neck, and his hind-claws to the fore- 
shoulder. His head is then just behind the horns 


| of the bull, and his tail hangs down by the side of 


the fore-leg. In this position the tiger commences 





to cut into the great vessels of the neck, while the 
bull runs through the pampa, his head high up in 
the air, bellowing with pain. Unless the herd, 
who follow to help, gather round and attack the 
tiger, he soon brings the prey upon his knees. 
The suffering animal bleeds to death surrounded 
by his kind, while the panting tiger prowls about 
at a short distance, knowing that when the bull 
dies the cattle will disperse, and he can then enjoy 
the feast. These tigers sometimes attack a man 
when he is alone, but seldom when in company. 
Few persons escape when engaged in the death- 
struggle with him. The Indians usually go in a 
body, or take dogs, who attract the animal's atten- 
tion and prevent his seeking an engagement with 
the man. 

The tapir, or Brazil elk, is found on these plains, 
along the banks of the river. It is called gran 
bestia by the Spaniards. Its color is iron gray, 
with a short coat of coarse hair. The formation 
of this animal in some respects is curious. The 
hoof is divided into three parts like toes. On the 
inside of the fore-foot there is a fourth toe; and 
the hind-legs double up at the joint like those of 
the Hama andclephant. The strength of the tapir 
is very great. He is sometimes lassoed by the 
Indians, who take care, however, to have the end 
of the lasso fastened to the saddle, for the animal 
will manage three or four horsemen with case. Te 
can only be effectually taken by ball or arrow. 
Though the tapir is harmless, the Indians are ex- 
cited at meeting one, as though they feared thean- 
imal’s strength. 

The trade of Trinidad is extremely limited from 
the fact that, instead of sceking communication 
with the Atlantic by the Madeira River, the peo- 
ple obtain their goods from the Pacilic coast, at 
immense cost and trouble, and export their pro- 
ducts by the same circuitous route. The time oc- 
cupied in the transportation of goods would alone 
debar the trader from reaping a reasonable profit 
in his business. To ascertain whether the rivers 
which rose in this section of Bolivia and emptied 
into the Amazon were navigable, was one of the 
chief objects of Lieutenant Gibbon's exploration. 
At Trinidad he was informed that the canoe in 
which he had traveled from Vinchuta was not fit- 
ted for the route down the Madeira. Nor were the 
Bolivian Indians sufficiently experienced to navi- 
gate that stream, for in many places most danger- 
ous rapids and waterfalls would have to be en- 
countered. Fortunately, Lieutenant Gibbon had 
made the acquaintance of a Brazilian trader who, 
with his two boats and complement of negroes, was 
about to return tothe Amazon. In one of these 
he secured a passage, and once more floated on the 
Mamoré. 

After passing Exaltacion and the Brazilian Forte 
do Principe, at the mouth of the Itenez, the great Ma- 
deira tributary is approached. The difficulty of nav- 
igation from cascades and rapids is here increased, 
and, in some places, it becomes necessary to make 
a portage. The first falls encountered—the Guaja- 
ri-merio—would be passable even for small steam- 
boats; but they are no sooner cleared than the head 
of another and steeper rapid, called Guajara-assa, 
is reached. Here the navigation of the Mamoré is 
completely obstructed, and a boat must be hauled, 
for three hundred yards, over the rocks and through 
the small channels, down an inclined shelf of about 
twelve feet fall. The main channel is in the mid- 
dle of the river, with waves rolled up five feet high 
by the swiftness of the current. Next are the Ba- 
naneira, a fall of some twenty feet, which takes its 
name from quantities of wild banana-trees formerly 
discovered in the vicinity. Five miles further on are 
the Pau Grande Rapids, with a fall of fifteen feet in 
one hundred yards ; and two miles below them are 
the Lajeus rapids. Three miles beyond Lajeus is the 
mouth of the Beni River; and at this point we ar- 
rive at the extreme northeast corner of Bolivia, and 
the head of the Madeira tributary. 

The succession of falls at the head of the Madei- 
ra render the navigation of that river wholly im- 
possible. Lieutenant Gibbon passed them with 
much difficulty after twelve days’exhausting efforts 
by himself and crew. The most terrible are the 
Teotoru, where the fall is over fifteen feet, ten of 
which are at an angle of forty-five degrees. The 
boat here was placed upon rollers, transported four 
hundred yards over a hill, and then Jaunched into 
the river below. After this, the last and most per- 
ilous of seventeen cataracts, the navigation is not 
again interrupted. There are, it is true, the Rap- 
ids of San Antonio, five miles lower down; but 
they can be passed without disembarking the bag- 
gage. 

The Indians, who inhabit the Brazilian side of 
the upper waters of the Madeira, are called Cari- 
punas; but not much is known of their habits. 
Though not very warlike, they are extremely un- 
civilized. The boys of some of the tribes in this 
region are remarkable for large bellies, and swell 
themselves up by eating earth. The men, in full 
dress, carry beads of hard wood round their necks, 
and have bands bound tight round the arms above 
the elbow, and round the ankles. All wear their 
hair long, and cut square off in front. In large 
holes in their cars they carry pieces of bone or a 
stick of wood, and through a hole in the nose a quill 
is pushed, and, the cavity being filled up with dif- 
ferent - colored feathers, gives them a mustached 
appearance. These people are nearly all of the 
same height and figure, but differ much in the feat- 
ures of the face. Some have thick lips, flat noses, 
and round faces, while others have just the reverse. 
The former are very ugly, but a few of the latter 
are tolerably good-looking. 

The whole country, on either bank of the Madei- 
ra, from the Bolivian territory to the village of 
Borda, near the Amazon, is inhabited almost solely 
by savages. But the Brazilians are ascending the 
Madeira gradually, in their southwestward emi- 
gration, and the Spaniards are on their northeast 
descent to meet the Brazilians. The movement on 
both sides is slow, but the white man is crowding 
close upon each flank of the savage, who now occu- 
pies but a narrow strip of land between the emi- 
grants from Spain and Portugal, 





WHAT WILL HE DO WITH IT? 
BY SIR E. BULWER LYTTON. 





CHAPTER X. 
‘Is there a heart that never loved 


Nor felt soft woman’s sigh 1?’ 

If there be such a heart, it is not in the breast of a Pock- 
et-Cannibal. Your true Man-eater is usually of an 
amorous temperament: he can be indeed sufficiently 
fond of a lady to eat her up. Mr. Losely makes the ac- 
quaintance of a widow. For farther particulars inquire 
within, 

Tr dignified serenity of Gloucester Place, 
Portman Square, is agitated by the intrusion of 
a new inhabitant. <A house in that favored lo- 
eality, which had for several months maintained 
‘the solemn stillness and the dread repose” 
which appertain to dwellings that are to be let 
upon lease, unfurnished, suddenly started into 
that exuberant and aggressive life which irri- 
tates the nerves of its peaceful neighbors. The 
bills have been removed from the windows—the 
walls have been cleaned down and pointed—the 
street-door repainted a lively green—workmen 
have gone in and out. The observant ladies 
(single ones) in the house opposite, discover, by 
the help of a telescope, that the drawing-rooms 
have been new papered, canary-colored ground 
—festoon borders, and that the mouldings of the 
shutters have been gilt. Gilt shutters! that looks 
ominous of an ostentatious and party-giving ten- 
ant. 

Then carts full of furniture have stopped at 
the door—carpets, tables, chairs, beds, wardrobes 
—all seemingly new, and in no inelegant taste, 
have been disgorged into the hall. It has been 
noticed, too, that every day a lady of slight fig- 
ure and genteel habiliments has come, seeming- 
ly to inspect progress—evidently the new ten- 
ant. Sometimes she comes alone; sometimes 
with a dark-eyed handsome lad, probably her 
son. Whocan she be? what is she? what is her 
name? her history ? has she a right to settle in 
Gloucester Place, Portman Square? The de- 
tective police of London is not peculiarly vigi- 
lant; but its defects are supplied by the volun- 
tary efforts of unmarried ladies. The new- 
comer was a widow; her husband had been in 
the army; of good family; but a manrais sujet ; 
she had been left in straitened circumstances 
with an only son. It was supposed that she 
had unexpectedly come into a fortune—on the 
strength of which she had removed from Pim- 
lico into Gloucesfer Place. At length—the 
preparations completed—one Monday afternoon 
the widow, accompanied by her son, came to 
settle. The next day a footman in genteel liv- 
ery (brown and orange) appeared at the door. 
Then, for the rest of the week, the baker and 
butcher called regularly. On the following Sun- 
day the lady and her son appeared at church. 

No reader will be at a loss to discover in the 
new tenant of No. — Gloucester Place, the wid- 
owed mother of Lionel Haughton. The letter 
for that lady which Darrell had intrusted to his 
young cousin, had, in complimentary and cor- 
dial language, claimed the right to provide for 
her comfortable and honorable subsistence ; and 
announced that, henceforth, £800 a year would 
be placed quarterly to her account at Mr. Dar- 
rell’s banker, and that an additional sum of 
£1200 was already there deposited in her name, 
in order to enable her to furnish any residence 
to which she might Le inclined to remove. 
Mrs. Haughton, therewith, had removed to 
Gloucester Place. 

She is seated by the window in her front 
drawing-room—surveying with proud though 
grateful heart the elegancies by which she is 
surrounded. A very winning countenance— 
lively eyes, that in themselyes may be over- 
quick and petulant, but their expression is 
chastened by a gentle kindly mouth; and over 
the whole face, the attitude, the air, even tlie 
dress itself, is diffused the unmistakable sim- 
plicity of a sincere, natural character. No 
doubt Mrs. Haughton has her tempers, and her 
vanities, and her little harmless feminine weak- 
nesses; but you could not help feeling in her 
presence that you were with an afiectionate, 
warm-hearted, honest, good woman. She might 
not have the refinements of tone and manner 
which stamp the high-bred gentlewoman of con- 
vention; she might evince the deficiencies of 
an imperfect third-rate education; but she was 
saved from vulgarity by a certain undefinable 
grace of person and music of voice—even when 
she said or did things that well-bred people do 
not say or do; and there was an engaging in- 
telligence in those quick hazel eyes that made 
you sure that she was sensible, even when she 
uttered what was silly. 

Mrs. Haughton turned from the interior of 
the room to the open window. She is on the 
look-out for her son, who has gone to call on 
Colonel Morley, and who ought to be returned 
by this time. She begins to get a little fidgety 
—somewhat cross. While thus standing and 
thus watchful, there comes thundering down the 
street a high-stepping horse—bay, with white 
legs—it whirls on a cabriolet—blue, with ver- 
milion wheels—two hands, in yellow kid gloves, 
are just seen under the hood. Mrs. Haughton 
suddenly blushes and draws in her head. Too 
late! the cabriolet has stopped—a gentleman 
leans forward, takes off his hat, bows respectful- 
ly. “Dear, dear!” murmurs Mrs. Haughton, 
“I do think he is going to call; some people are 
born to be tempted—my temptations have been 
immense! He is getting out—he knocks—I 
can’t say, now, that I am not at home—very 
awkward! I wish Lionel were here! What 
does he mean—neglecting his own mother, and 
leaving her a prey to tempters ?” 

While the footman is responding to the smart 
knoék of the visitor, we will explain how Mrs. 
Haughton had ineurred that gentleman’s ac- 
quaintance. In one of her walks to her new house 
while it was in the hands of the decorators, her 
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mind being much absorbed in the consideration 
whether her drawing-room curtains should be 
chintz or tabouret—Just as she was crossing the 
street, she was all but run over bya gentleman s 
cabriolet. The horse was hard-mouthed, going 
at full speed. The driver pulled up just in time ; 
but the wheel grazed her dress, and though she 
ran back instinctively, yet, when she was safe 
on the pavement, the fright overpowered her 
nerves, and she clung to the street-post almost 
fainting. ‘Two or three passers-by humanely 
gathered round her; and the driver, looking 
back, and muttering to himself—‘“ Not bad look- 
ing—neatly dressed—lady-like—French shawl 
—may have tin—worth while perhaps!” gallant- 
ly descended and hastened to offer apologies, 
with a respectful hope that she was not injured. 

Mrs. Haughton answered somewhat tartly, but 
being one of those good-hearted women who, 
apt to be rude, are extremely sorry for it the 
moment afterward, she wished to repair any 
hurt to his feelings occasioned by her first im- 
pulse; and, when, renewing his excuses, he of- 
fered his arm over the crossing, she did not like 
to refuse. On gaining the side of the way on 
which her house was situated, she had recover- 
ed sufficiently to blush for having accepted such 
familiar assistance from a perfect stranger, and 
somewhat to falter in returning thanks for his 
politeness. 

Our gentleman, whose estimate of his attrac- 
tions was not humble, ascribed the blushing 
cheek and faltering voice to the natural effect 
produced by his appearance ; and he himself 
admiring very much a handsome bracelet on her 
wrist, which he deemed a favorable prognostic 
of “tin,” he watched her to her door, and sent 
his groom in the course of the evening to make 
discreet inquiries in the neighborhood. ‘The re- 
sult of the inquiries induced him to resolve upon 
prosecuting the acquaintance thus begun. He 
contrived to learn the hours at which Mrs. 
Hanghton usually visited the house, and to pass 
by Gloucester Place at the very nick of time. 
His bow was recognizing, respectful, interroga- 
tive—a bow that asked “how much farther?” 
But Mrs. Haughton’s bow respondent seemed 
to declare “ not at all!” The stranger did not 
adventure more that day; but a day or two after- 
ward he came again into Gloucester Place on 
foot. On that occasion Mrs. Haughton was 
with her son, and the gentleman would not seem 
to perceive her. The next day he returned, she 
was then alone, and just as she gained her door 
he advanced—‘‘I beg you ten thousand par- 
dons, madam; but if I am rightly informed, I 
have the honor to address Mrs. Charles Haugh- 
ton!” 

The lady bowed in surprise. 

“Ah, madam, your lamented husband was 
one of my most particular friends.” 

“You don’t say so!” cried Mrs. Haughton, 
and looking more attentively at the stranger. 
There was in his dress and appearance some- 
thing that she thought very stylish—a particular 
friend of Charles Haughton’s was sure to be 
stylish—to be a man of the first water. And 
she loved the poor Captain’s memory—her heart 
warmed to any “ particular friend of his.” 

**Yes,” resumed the gentleman, noting the 
advantage he had gained, “though I was con- 
siderably his junior, we were great cronies—ex- 
euse that familiar expression—in the Hussars 
tozether—” 

“The Captain was not in the Hussars, Sir; 
he was in the Guards.” 

‘Of course he was; but I was saying in the 
Ilussars, together with the Guards, there were 
some very fine fellows—very fine—he was one 
of them. I could not resist paying my respects 
to the widowed lady of so fine a fellow. I know 
it is a liberty, ma’am, but ’tis my way. People 
who know me well—and I have a large acquaint- 
ance—are kind enough to excuse my way. And 
to think that villainous horse, which I had just 
bought out of Lord Bolton’s stud—(200 guineas, 
ma’am, and cheap)—should have nearly taken 
the life of Charles Haughton’s lovely relict. If 
any body else had been driving that brute, I 
shudder to think what might have been the con- 
sequences; but I have a wrist of iron. Strength 
is a vulgar qualification—very vulgar—but when 
it saves a lady from perishing, how can one be 
ashamed of it? But Iam detaining you. Your 
own house, Mrs. Haughton?” 

“Yes, Sir, I have just taken it, but the work- 
men have not finished. I am not yet settled 
here.” 

“Charming situation! My friend left a son, 
I believe? In the army already ?” 

“No, Sir; but he wishes it very much.” 

“Mr. Darrell, I think, could gratify that wish.” 

“What! you know Mr. Darrell, that most ex- 
cellent, generous man? All we have we owe to 
him.” 

The gentleman abruptly turned aside—wisely 
—for his expression of face at that praise might 
have startled Mrs, Haughton. 

“Yes, I knew him once. He has had many 
a fee out of my family. Goodish lawyer—clev- 
erish man—and rich as a Jew. I should like to 
sce my old friend’s son, ma’am. He must be 
monstrous handsome with such parents !” 

“Oh, Sir, very like his father. I shall be 
proud to present him to you.” 

**Ma’am, I thank you. I will have the honor 
to call—” 

And thus is explained how Jasper Losely has 
knocked at Mrs. Haughton’s door—has walked 
up her stairs—has seated himself in her draw- 
ing-room, and is now edging his chair some- 
what nearer to her, and throwing into his voice 
and looks a degree of admiration, which has 
been sincerely kindled by the aspect of her ele- 
gant apartments. 

Jessica Haughton was not one of those wo- 
men, if such there be, who do not know when a 
gentleman is making up to them. She knew 
perfectly well, that, with a very little encourage- 








ment, her visitor would declare himself a suitor. 
Nor, to speak truth, was she quite insensible to 
his handsome person, nor quite unmoved by his | 
flatteries. She had her weak points, and vanity 
was one of them. Nor conceived she, poor lady, | 
the slightest suspicion that Jasper Losely was not | 
a personage whose attentions might flatter any 
woman. ‘Though he had not even announced | 
a name, but, pushing aside the footman, had | 
sauntered in with as familiar an ease as if he | 
had been a first cousin; though he had not ut- 
tered a syllable that could define his station, or 
attest his boasted friendship with the dear de- 
funct, still Mrs. Haughton implicitly believed 
that she was with one of those gay Chiefs of Ton 
who had glittered round her Charlie in the ear- 
lier morning of his life, ere he had sold out of 
the Guards, and brought himself out of jail; a 
lord, or an honorable at least, and was even (I 
shudder to say) revolving in her mind whether 
it might not be an excellent thing for her dear 
Lionel if she could prevail on herself to procure 
for him the prop and guidance of a distinguished 
and brilliant father-in-law —rich, noble, evi- 
dently good-natured, sensible, attractive. Oh! 
but the temptation was growing more and more 
IMMENSE! when suddenly the door opened, and 
in sprang Lionel, crying out, ‘* Mother, dear, the 
Colonel has come with me on purpose to—” 

He stopped short, staring hard at Jasper Lose- 
ly. That gentleman advanced a few steps, ex- 
tending his hand, but came to an abrupt halt on 
seeing Colonel Morley’s figure now filling up the 
door-way. Not that he feared recognition—the 
Colonel did not know him by sight, but he knew 
by sight the Colonel. In his own younger day, 
when lolling over the rails of Rotten Row, he had 
enviously noted the leaders of fashion pass by, 
and Colonel Morley had not escaped his obser- 
vation. Colonel Morley, indeed, was one of 
those men who by name and repute are sure to 
be known to all who, like Jasper Losely in his 
youth, would fain know something about that 
gaudy, babbling, and remorseless world which, 
like the sun, either vivifies or corrupts, accord- 
ing to the properties of the object on which it 
shines. Strange to say, it was the mere sight 
of the real fine gentleman that made the mock 
fine gentleman shrink and collapse. Though 
Jasper Losely knew himself to be still called a 
magnificent man—one of royal Nature’s Life- 
guardsmen—though confident that from top to 
toe his habiliments could defy the criticism of 
the strictest martinct in polite costume, no soon- 
er did that figure—by no means handsome, and 
clad in garments innocent of buckram, but guil- 
ty of wrinkles—appear on the threshold than 
Jasper Losely felt small and shabby, as if he 
had been suddenly reduced to five feet two, and 
had bought his coat out of an old clotheésman’s 
bag. 

Without appearing even to see Mr. Losely, 
the Colonel, in his turn, as he glided past him 
toward Mrs. Haughton, had, with what is pro- 
verbially called the corner of the eye, taken the 
whole of that impostor’s superb personnel into 
calm survey, had read him through and through, 
and decided on these two points without the 
slightest hesitation—*“ a lady-killer and a sharp- 
er.” 

Quick as breathing had been the effect thus 
severally produced on Mrs. Haughton’s visitors, 
which it has cost so many words to describe, so 
quick that the Colonel, without any apparent 
pause of dialogue, has already taken up the sen- 
tence Lionel left uncompleted, and says, as he 
bows over Mrs. Haughton’s hand, ** Come on yyir- 
pose to claim acquaintance with an old friend’s 
widow, a young friend’s mother.” 

Mrs. Havcurton. ‘I am sure, Colonel Mor- 
ley, I am very much flattered. And you, too, 
knew the poor dear Captain ; ’tis so pleasant to 
think that his old friends come round us now. 
This gentleman, also, was a particular friend of 
dear Charles’s.” 

The Colonel had somewhat small eyes, which 
moved with habitual slowness. Ile lifted those 
eyes, let them drop upon Jasper (who still stood 
in the middle of the room, with one hand still 
half-extended toward Lionel), and letting the 
eyes rest there while he spoke, repeated, 

* Particular friend of Charles Haughton'’s — 
the only one of his particular friends whom I 
never had the honor to see before.” 

Jasper who, whatever his deficiency in other 
virtues, certainly did not lack courage, made a 
strong effort at self-possession, and without re- 
plying to the Colonel, whose remark had not 
been directly addressed to himself, said, in his 
most rollicking tone — ‘‘ Yes, Mrs. Haughton, 
Charles was my particular friend, but”—lifting 
his eye-glass—‘‘ but this gentleman was,” drop- 
ping the eye-glass negligently, “ not in our set, 
I suppose.” Then advancing to Lionel, and 
seizing his hand, ‘*I must introduce myself—the 
image of your father, I declare! I was saying to 
Mrs. Haughton how much I should like to see 
you—proposing to her, just as you came in, that 
we should go to the play together, Oh, ma’am, 
you may trust him to me safely. Young men 
should see Lire.” Here Jasper tipped Lionel 
one of those knowing winks with which he was 
accustomed to delight and insnare the young 
friends of Mr. Poole, and hurried on: “ But in 
an innocent way, ma’am, such as mothers would 
approve. We'll fix an evening for it, when I 
have the honor to call again. Good-morning, 
Mrs. Haughton. Your hand again, Sir (to Li- 
onel).—Ah, we shall be great friends, I guess! 
You must let me take you out in my cab—teach 
you to handle the ribbons, eh? ’Gad my old 
friend Charles was a whip. Ha! ha! Good- 
day, good-day !” 

Not a muscle had moved in the Colonel’s face 
during Mr. Losely’s jovial monologue. Butwhen 
Jasper had bowed himself out, Mrs. Haughton 
courtesying and ringing the bell for the footman 
to open the street-door, the man of the world 





(and, as man of the world, Colonel Morley was 





consummate) Again raised those small, slow eres 
—this time toward her face—and dropped the 
words— 

““My old friend’s particular friend is—not 
bad-looking, Mrs, Haughton !” 

** And so lively and pleasant,” returned Mrs. 
Haughton, with a slight rise of color, but no oth- 
er sign of embarrassment. ‘It may be a nice 
acquaintance for Lionel.” 

** Mother!” cried that ungrateful boy, “ you 
are not speaking seriously. I think the man is 
odious. If he were not my father’s friend, I 
should say he was—” 

** What, Lionel?” asked the Colonel, blandly 
—‘*was what?” 

** Snobbish, Sir.” 

“Lionel, how dare you!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Haughton. ‘* What vulgar words boys do pick 
up at school, Colonel Morley!” 

**We must be careful that they do not pick up 
worse than words when they leave school, my 
dear madam. You will forgive me, but Mr, 
Darrell has so expressly—of course, with your 
permission—commended this young gentleman 
to my responsible care and guidance—so openly 
confided to me his views and intentions, that 
perhaps you would do me the very great favor 
not to foree upon him, against his own wishes, 
the acquaintance of—that very good-looking 
person.” 

Mrs. Haughton pouted, but kept down her ris- 
ing temper. The Colonel began to awe her. 

“* By-the-by,” continued the man of the world, 
“may I inquire the name of my old friend’s par- 
ticular friend ?” 

“Tis name—upon my word I really don’t 
know it. Perhaps he left his card—ring the 
bell, Lionel.” 

**You don’t know his name, yet you know 
him, ma’am, and would allow your son to see 
Lire under his auspices! I beg you ten thou- 
sand pardons; but even ladies the most cau- 
tious, mothers the most watchful, are exposed 
to—” 

‘Immense temptations—that is—to—to—” 

“T understand perfectly, my dear Mrs. Haugh- 
ton.” 

The footman appeared. ‘Did that gentle- 
man leave a card?” 

“No, ma’am.” 

‘**Did not you ask his name when he enter- 
ed?” 

“Yes, ma’am, but he said he would announce 
himself.” 

When the footman had withdrawn, Mrs. 
Haughton exclaimed, piteously, “I have been 
to blame, Colonel —I see it. But Lionel will 
tell you how I came to know the gentleman— 
the gentleman who nearly run over me, Lionel, 
and then spoke so kindly about your dear fa- 
ther.” 

“Oh, that is the person! I supposed so,” 
cried Lionel, kissing his mother, who was in- 
clined to burst into tears, “I can explain it 
all now, Colonel Morley. Any one who says a 
kind word about my father warms my mother’s 
heart to him at once. Is it not so, mother 
dear ?” 

* And long be it so,”’ said Colonel Morley, 
with graceful earnestness ; ‘*and may such be 
my passport to your confidence, Mrs, Haughton. 
Charles was my old school-fellow —a little boy 
when I and Darrell were in the sixth form ; and 
pardon me if I add that if that gentleman were 
ever Charles Haughton’s particular friend, he 
could scarcely have been a very wise one. For, 
unless his appearance greatly belie his years, he 
must have been little more than a boy when 
Charles Haughton left Lionel fatherless.” 

Here, in the delicacy of tact, seeing that Mrs. 
Haughton looked ashamed of the subject, and 
seemed aware of her imprudence, the Colonel 
rose, with a request—cheerfully granted — that 
Lionel might be allowed to come to breakfast 
with him the next morning. 


THE EBONY BOX. 
[CONCLUDED FROM OUR LAST NUMBER.] 

‘Whew Alice had listened to my account of the 
adventure of Faro Bill and his companion with the 
casket, she explained the story of the apparition by 
confessing that on several occasions, at intervals 
of a month, she had walked in her sleep, and wak- 
ened to find herself at a distance from the bed, or 
even in another room. She had concealed her 
knowledge of this habit from me to avoid giving 
me needless anxiety. 

“Tt must have been three weeks or more after 
our interview with Faro Bill when W d sent 
word to me that the burglar had called upon him, 
and gave information that he had discovered the 
hiding-place of Black Jack; that the wallet taken 
from the sailor was still in possession of the latter ; 
but would not be given up unless another thousand 
was added to the reward. I retired to bed that 
night well satisfied with the progress of the affair. 

‘*In the small hours of the night I was awak- 
ened by a sound of voices in hjgh altercation. 
It seemed to proceed from Mrs, Maxwell's, and I 
could distinguish the rasping and nasal voice of 
her son, abusing the good old lady in a style truly 
shocking, if applied to the widow of a clergyman. 
Forgetting my dislike of the old woman, whose 
tattling propensities had annoyed me, I felt a vio- 
lent desire to step into the house and administer a 
sound thrashing to Mr. John Maxwell for his un- 
filial conduct. To be better satistied in my opin- 
ion of him, and finding it impossible to sleep while 
the noise continued, I went up into the attic, or 
third story, where, as the houses were very small, 
and if the doors happened to be open in either house 
one could hear loud talking on the first floor, I 
sat down near the partition, and finding it difficult 
to hear, loosened one of the boards a little, and 
passed my head through into the son’s room. The 
Voices came up distinctly. 

‘** A pretty mess you've made of it,’ screamed 











the good lady, ‘with your novels and your beer, 
smoking, drinking, and loafing the whole day and 
half the night, when other men of your size are 
making. fortunes at an honest business !’ 

‘The reply was indistinct, but I approved the 
sentiments of the Rev. Mrs. Maxwell, and felt a 
violent indignation against John. 

‘** Where is the money you got for the Casey 


job? Lost at faro, I guess; none of it came to, 


me. Or perhaps that abominable Mary Jane—I'li 
stick a knife into her if ever I get within reach. 
She might as well keep away from my hand, John.’ 

** Although the proposition to stick a knife into 
Mary Jane, who, I had not the least doubt, was an 
idle coquette, was too severe, I pardoned it as a 
liberty of expression. 

*** She's better at that game than you are, Mo- 
ther Bandy,’ replied the son ; ‘and if you try it on 
she'll serve you as she did Billy Brogan. He got 
e’en enough from her; they didn’t come out even, 
at all, Mother Bandy.’ 

“From the sounds which followed I was obliged 
to think that the good Mrs. Maxwell, exasperated 
by the language and behavior of her son, had 
flown at his throat. After a short struggle came a 
voice— 

‘*** There, mother, that will do.’ 

“Then followed a succession of sobs, groans, 
and ‘Oh my’s.’ The old lady appeared to be in 
despair of bringing her obdurate son to a sense of 
his wickedness. When she had recovered breath 
she changed her tone, and scemed to be quite cheer- 
ful. John had said something conciliatory which 
I did not hear. 

““* Ah!’ said the old lady, ‘never call mo by 
that odious name again. And so it appears that 
this fool, Liston, and his gilly woman, are the ad- 
vertisers. I could have thought as much. But is 
Bill sure of getting this money? Liston may be 
a sharp, you know, for afl he looks so proper and 
steady.’ ; 

“*Bah! amTa flat? If it hadn't been for that 
lawyer, W——d, Faro Bill would havo got the 
whole of the gold. Luclty for me, he failed.’ 

‘*The language of Mrs. Maxwell and her son 
gradually changed into ¢ flash dialect, which I 
did not understand. I heard enough English, how- 
ever, mingled with this horrid slang, to satisfy me 
that the respectable old Ifdy and her son were peo- 
ple of the vilest character, and had formerly been, 
if they were not still, in association with the com- 
mon thieves of the city. John Maxwell the print- 
er was evidently a burglar, and identical with 
Black Jack. 

“I felt no anxiety for the personal safety of my- 
self and family, notwithsganding the proximity of 
Mrs. Maxwell and her a I took it for granted 
that on the morrow the tdttling old woman would 
betray her knowledge of the secret to my wite, and 
I was not disappointed. ; When IT came home to 
dinner from the shop Alice informed me that Mrs. 
Maxwell had entertained her with a prolix accomnt 
of a younger son of hers, ‘who had made a fortune 
in the East Indies. That She had heard nothing of 
him for several years; that she was afraid he might 

be dead ; that he ran awfy to sea during the life 
of her revered husband, the Rev. Dr. Maxwef], 
and had taken the name, of Livingston, signing 
himself Sam. P. Living#ton, which she thought 
was a disgrace to the family, as Maxwell was a 
name mucb more respect#ble than Livingston. 

‘* Not daring to let Alice into the knowledge of 
Mrs. Maxwell's real character, I told her to hear 
all that the old lady might have to say, and report 
it to me. The next daw Mrs. Maxwell showed 
several letters, purporting to be written by her 
son in the first vears of bis sea life. These were 
signed ‘S. P. Livingston. Alice begged to have 
the letters to show me, as she began to fancy that 
this Livingston might be ‘in fact the owner of the 
treasure. The letters were of various dates, at 
Batavia. The old lady would not trust them out 
of her sight. A day or ttvo later, during my ab- 
sence, as usual, she produced another letter, pur- 
porting to have been written at Amsterdam, in 
which her son, Maxwell (alias Livingston, alias 
Bandy) informs her that he is waiting for a vessel 
to come on to New York, but writes by the way 
of London; that he shall bring with him money 
enough in gold ‘and yaluables’—-the language of 
my advertisement !|—to make his motber, his dear 
brother John, and himself, quite comfortable for 
life. 

‘* That evening I went to a number of stationers’ 
shops in Brooklyn, and purchased single sheets of 
letter-paper of every variety. I laid these before 
Alice, and called her attention to their quality, 
texture, and the maker's stamp. She immediate- 
ly, having a quick memory and observation, iden- 
tified one of these sheets as the same in quality 
and make with the paper used by the pretended 
son. Alice was dreadfully shocked when it flash- 
ed across her mind that the letters were forged. I 
had much trouble to exact from her a promise that 
she would continue, for a time, to treat Mrs. Max- 
well with the same cordiality as before. 

‘* A day or two after, as I expected, the old wo- 
man came in, while I was at breakfast, with a 
morning paper in her hand, The tears were 
streaming from her eyes. She burst into a par- 
oxysm of grief, so well feigned that it melted the 
heart of poor Alice, notwithstanding her knowledge 
of the fraud. After sufliciently recovering herself 
she showed us my standing advertisement, and 
begged me to write a letter for her to the person ad- 
vertising. She said that she was sure the gold which 
that person had found must be her son's ; that she 
remembered, in one of his letters, he described a 
very curious box of ebony which he had made to 
carry gold and ‘ other valuables’ in, at Batavia ; 
that she was afraid the letter might be lost, but 
she would look diligently for it. 

‘*T congratulated the good lady on the hope that 
possibly she might recover the property. Day aft- 
er day, for more than a week, she pretended to have 
searched for that letter, which, as I was to see it, 
must be got up in unmistakable East Indian fash- 
ion. Hence the delay. At length, however, it 
was produced, and would have detied the scrutiny 
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of much abler detectives than Alice and myself. 
The date, post-marks, texture of the letter, written 
on India paper, stains of salt-water, and a remark- 
able appearance of age in the ink and the creases, 
were unexceptionable. I concluded that this doc- 
ument must be the work of Mr. Langdon, alias Faro 
Bill. It contained a good description of the cask- 
et, in which the owner intended to convey his for- 
tune from Batavia to New York, and also contain- 
ed a brief eulogy of one Smith, a shipmate and bo- 
som friend, who was to return home with him. 

“« W——1 agreed with me in believing that this 
complicated piece of forgery must have been de- 
vised and carried on by the soi disant Langdon. 
That ingenious person had intimated to W——d 
that he thought it not at all unlikely that some 
clew might be found to the real ownership of the 
treasure, and that he believed if Black Jack could 
be persuaded to give up the papers which he took 
from the pocket of the sailor, they would be found 
to contain important information. Faro Bill ad- 
mitted that he had seen two papers; that one of 
them was a parchment, and might have been a 
deed or a will; but that the other was certainly a 
letter. Ile had casually read the direction, but 
had forgotten it. 

“ Although it was unnecessary for the completion 
of the evidence, W d, in order the more effectu- 
ally to deceive the forger, suggested to him the 
propriety and convenience of a personal interview 
between ourselves and Black Jack. This was of 
course refused, as it would have identified him with 
John Maxwell. At this point the whole affair 
came to a dead lock; the forger and his chum 
afraid to move for fear of some mistake or acci- 
dental discovery, and we on our part waiting for 
the slow but sure operation of natural cupidity to 
bring the rascals to terms. 

‘‘T was quite willing to give the required two 
thousand dollars for the papers, because I felt sure 
that they would lead to a solution of the problem. 
W——4d was not sosanguine. ‘ Let us wait,’ said 
he; ‘these men have not yet finished the net in 
which, meaning to catch a fortune, they will be en- 
tangled.’ 

‘* In compliance with the wishes of the good Mrs. 
Maxwell, whose daily lamentations over the prob- 
able loss of her dear son Livingston were becom- 
ing tiresome, I addressed a letter to the advertiser 
of the treasure—that is, to myself. 

‘* This letter the good lady signed with a trem- 
bling hand and many tears. It was @ highly pa- 
thetic epistle, setting forth the history of her dear 
son, supposed to have been killed; giving a good 
deseription of the casket, and ending with a brief 
and touching obituary of the lamented Smith, ‘the 
friend of my dear son.’ I took pleasure in compos- 
ing his letter, Alice looking sad the while to sce 
me engaged in so gross a piece of deception, and the 
meritorious Mrs. Maxwell painting in glowing col- 
ors the beauty and innocence of her dear boy, at 
the time when he ran away from the lash of the 
Reverend and adored, but too stern and unbending 
father. 

** After the departure of the old woman with the 
letter, I explained to my wife the necessity of con- 
Gealing from our neighbors the fact that I was my- 
selfthe advertiser. It would have been necessary 
to let them know our opinion of them and their 
proceeding; and by that means we should make 
enemies, who, as next-door neighbors, and liv- 
ing almost under the same roof, would lose no op- 
portunity of doing us aninjury. Alice was much 
troubled, and urged me to move away. I prom- 
ised to do so as soon as we could find a tenant who 
would take the house off our hands, 

“This was not the only reason of my conduct, 
but it was sufficient for my wife, who feared no- 
thing so much as an exposé and a quarrel. Mean- 
while, I saw that Mrs, Maxwell, knowing that I 
was the advertiser, would perceive that I suspect- 
ed their integrity from the fact of my writing this 
letter to myself, and not making a frank avowal 
of the fact. This suspicion had an immediate ef- 
fect. The next day Faro Bill made bis appear- 
ance in W. d's private office, and declared that 
he was ready to deliver the papers taken from the 
sailor by Black Jack, on the payment of the prom- 
ised nine hundred dollars, and the signing of an 
agreement to pay the second thousand as soon as 
the owners should come forward and establish their 
claim. 

‘* W—d assented in my name to the proposition, 
but required a previous inspection. Faro Bill re- 
minded him that on a former occasion he (W——4d) 
had retained certain papers. 'W——1 promised 
that if he was not satisfied with the genuineness of 
the documents he would immediately return them, 
but told the forger that as he was too busy to ex- 
amine them at the time, he should come the next 
day and the money would be paid. 

Wy. 1 notified me that my presence would 
be necessary, and when the accomplice of Black 
Jack made his appearance, we were ready to re- 
ceive him. 

“‘ Faro Bill came in, dressed elegantly in sport- 
ing costume; talked in an easy, off-hand style, 
and laid his documents on the table, carefully en- 
veloped, with an air of confidence. 

“* W——4 opened the conversation. 

“*We wish, Mr. Langdon, that under no cir- 
cumstances, even if these documents, like the oth- 
ers, should appear to be forged, that you would run 
away as you did on a former occasion. If you 
have made a second effort to deceive us, and it 
fails, we are still under the necessity of dealing fur- 
ther with you, in the hope of securing the real doc- 

uments, Promise that you will not run away, and 
I engage that you will not be arrested or otherwise 
annoyed,’ 

* The forger, though astonished and disturbed, 
laughed involuntarily at the suddenness of the at- 
tack. He agreed not to run, and seemed to be very 
confident. 

““*And now, Mr. Liston,’ continued w—d, 
‘before we open these papers, please tell us what 
they are?’ 

“*The parchment,’ said I, slowly opening the 
envelope, ‘is a will, purporting to have been made 




















by S. P. Livingston, alias Maxwell, in favor of his 
mother, Mrs. Maxwell, of Brooklyn. 

‘**¢ The letter accompanying the will is from the 
same S. P. Livingston, alias Maxwell, to the same 
Mrs. M., written at Amsterdam. Of its contents I 
am not certain; but this much I may guess, that it 
alludes to the property which came into my pos- 
session by favor of our friend here, and to a certain 
John Smith who is declared to have it in his keep- 
ing for the benefit of said Mrs. M.’ 

‘*So saying, I unfolded the parchment and the let- 
ter. They were as I had described them. Their in- 
tent was obvious. They were a part of the system. 

‘“‘ The forger’s lip quivered, and his eyes became 
bloodshot with vexation and rage. He was again 
baffled. But his presence of mind did not forsake 
him. 

‘By what means you obtained this information, 
Mr. Liston,’ said he, ‘it is not necessary for me to 
inquire. The documents are genuine, and if you 
happen to know the parties so much the better. I 
have earned my two thousand dollars.’ 

‘* * Not so fast—not so fast,’ said W——4d. ‘This 
Mrs. Maxwell is the famous Mother Bandy, whom 
I remember to have seen years ago as one of the 
witnesses in a celebrated criminal case; and the 
son, 8S. P. Livingston, is a creation of your own 
brain. In short, the failure of this second attempt 
will perhaps bring you to reason. It is worse than 
useless to trifle in this manner. Here are your 
forged documents—take them back to your com- 
rade and say from me that I give him his choice— 
the real papers for the money, or the Penitentiary 
for nothing.’ 

‘‘The forger was more astonished than humbled 
by the exposure of his tricks, and hardly knew what 
answer to make. 

‘“¢ Are you prepared,’ said W——1, after giving 
the other a little time for reflection, ‘to bring us 
the documents, or will you compel us to make war 
upon you? Here is a check for the sum agreed— 
money easily, though not honestly, earned—we of- 
fer this for the papers, and you will be certain to 
receive it if you bring them.’ 

“ At length, after a great deal of reflection and a 
long silence, during which he looked constantly 
upon the floor, Faro Bill rose and went away, say- 
ing that he would come and give an answer the 
next day. 

‘“*Tt was late in the afternoon when I left W——'s 
office, and, having business in the city, I did not 
reach home until late in the evening. I found Alice 
waiting for me, greatly alarmed. 

‘* About dusk she had seen a well-dressed man go 
into Mrs, Maxwell’s. That after an hour or more 
a noise of rummaging and moving furniture com- 
menced, and was continued for a long time. That 
about an hour before my return John Maxwell 
came home intoxicated, and soon after she heard 
the voice of Mrs. Maxwell and her son quarreling. 
Then there was a third voice, and a violent alter- 
cation of all the three, ending in a scream ; and all 
was quiet. After this she saw John Maxwell and 
the gentleman go out, taking with them a trunk, 
which seemed to be heavy. 

‘* Not doubting that the quarrel had been about a 
division of the money which was to be paid for thie 


papers, I went immediately to the front door of © 


Maxwell's house, and finding it open I passed into 
the front room. The old woman, with her hair 
hanging wild, and a huge gash in her forehead, 
from which the blood was flowing, sat up in the 
middle of the floor, as if she had just risen from a 
swoon. The furniture of the room was thrown 
over and about, and there was every indication of 
a fight in which she had been an active and vigor- 
ous combatant. Her clothes were torn, exposing 
many parts of her person, which showed the vigor 
and proportions of an Amazon. 

“** Well, Mrs. Maxwell,’ said I, ‘you have been 
having a brisk time with that son of yours and Faro 
Bill, I suppose ?’ 

***No son of mine, no son of mine,’ said‘the old 
woman, sullenly; ‘but a murderous villain—a 
dog—’ 

‘“*T do not care to repeat the language which fol- 
lowed ; but never in my life had I conceived it 
possible for a woman to make such a terrible ex- 
hibition of profanity and wickedness. After she 
had eased herself somewhat by this tirade she 
laughed a little, and getting up went to a closet 
and quieted her nerves with a draught of gin ; after 
which, covering her half-naked shoulders with the 
skirt of her dress, she sat down, inviting me toa 
chair. Her face was covered with blood, and al- 
together she was as repulsive and disagreeable an 
object as I had ever seen. 

“*Those fools,’ said she, returning from her 
slang and profanity to good and decent English, 
‘thought they could bully and frighten an old 
woman; but I am good for a dozen such boys.’ 

“**You have an ugly cut over the brow, Mrs. 
Bandy.’ 

“*Bah! that is nothing. I have stabs and 
blows enow on this old body to have killed a dozen 
women like that one of yours. Look at this,’ she 
said, baring one of her brawny shoulders ; ‘ that scar 
is a bullet wound, and the ball is in my body—that 
is Bandy’s mark.’ She laughed long and heartily. 
‘To think,’ said she, ‘that I, with that mark on 
me—Bandy’s mark—I, that had stood fire, could 
be frightened with a threat and a blow! Fools, 
fools, both of ’em.’ 

‘** What were you fighting about ?’ 

‘** Papers, man, papers ; they want those papers 
you were to pay for. Simple in you to trade with 
them about them; why, man, the papers are mine. 
Didn't Black Jack sell em tome? Haven't I fed 
and clothed him for’em? Don’t I know the vally 
of ’em? Bah! You decent, quiet folks are all 
fools ; you think because a fellow is a thief he must 
know something.’ 

“ * Quite the contrary, Mrs. Bandy. Dishonesty 
is a proof of ignorance.’ 

“*So; is it? Well, I'd like to know! Then 
there’s a plaguy big crowd o’ rogues, for the most 
know nothing at all.’ 

‘**T did not say that ignorance was a proof of 
dishonesty, but dishonesty of ignorance.’ 





‘«¢ Tt’s all the same—only open the chances ; fine 
talk for you, Mr. Liston—a mechanic; you're one 
of the missionaries, aren’t you? No matter for 
that ; you want the papers, and can pay for ’em ; 
I’ve got ’em, and ha’ paid for ’em ; that’s the point. 
Talk, man, talk!’ cried the lady, holding out one 
hand in a balancing manner, as if there was a 
weight of coin to'be dropped into the palm. Mrs. 
Bandy then took a Dutch pipe out of the closet, 
filled and lighted it at the candle, which burned 
dimly on the mantle-piece, and began smoking. 

‘**You have those papers? You are contident 
Jack and Bill did not carry them off?’ 

‘She laughed in a disagreeable manner. ‘I 
have them where Jack and Bill will never find 
them ; nor you neither; nor all the p'lice of New 
York. The boys thought the papers were in the 
trunk they carried off with them. I let Jack see 
me put ’em there yesterday; the trunk is full of 
trumpery and rags.’ The old woman chuckled. 
‘The game is played out; I mean the respectable 
gag. Now I’m Mother Bandy again; it’s more 
comfortable. Come, now, you shall give me half 
the treasure for the papers. I like you, Liston, 
though you be a mechanic, and in a low way; 
you're going to be rich; you'll keep the treasure.’ 

‘** You may believe so; but I shall restore every 
dollar of it to the right owner, except what I have 
paid and shall pay for the expenses.’ 

‘¢The old woman laughed and rocked herself to 
and fro. 

‘*¢That’s a good ’un. You're a man, Liston ; 
but soft—very soft. Come, now; give me the 
half and I’ll burn the evidence.’ 

‘«¢ Mrs. Bandy, I hope you won’t make me an- 

ry.’ 
‘ “You're bad when you're ugly, ain’t you?’ 
said she, scanning me from head to foot. ‘I told 
the boys as much. Do you really mean to give 
up the gold?’ 

‘**T need not have waited so long if I had any 
other design.’ 

‘** You daren’t’ use the money till you sce the 
evidence safe in the fire. I want half.’ 

** You are hard to convince.’ 

**¢ It does one good to talk to a regular out-and- 
out fool, once in a while.’ This remark was fol- 
lowed by a monstrous chuckle. 

‘‘T began to be impatient, and rose to go. 

“**Sit down. Liston—sit down. I like you. 
Now, come; say a quarter.’ 

*«¢T will give you two thousand dollars or no- 
thing.’ 

“«* Say five—that’s a sixth.’ 

““T was startled; this woman knew the value 
of the property. 

*“*You look queer, Mr. Liston, because I have 
let out a secret.’ 

** “Do they know ?” 

“¢Who? Jack and Bill? They? Wouldn’t 
I a been a greeny to let on to them? Bill and 
Jack know what I chose to tell’em. Jack brought 
the papers to me the night they left the box in 
your room. Neither of them have read them, or 
seen them. I had my reasons. They wanted to 
grab the whole. Jack quarreled and left me; he 
thought I would peach. Faro Bill had been a law- 
yer’s clerk ; he wheedled and wheedled till I would 
help him to get up the letter from Lavernaque, or 
some such name.’ 

«You then were the widow Danton ?’” 

** Yes,’ Another violent chuckle. 

**¢ And Jack does not know the history of that 
affair ?’ 

‘** A little of it. He came back to me and was 
sorry. Your advertisement was going on, and I 
Was willing to let the boys trap you if they could; 
but I held the papers, and knew the true owners ; 
and when it came to giving them up, I could trade 
with you over their necks.’ 

“*You intimated as much to them, I suppose, 
to-night ?’ 

“*Yes, more fool I for doing it. They made a 
muss, and Jack floored me with a chair.’ 

‘** Well, to conclude this matter, Mrs. Bandy, 
will you or will you not accept the terms I offer?’ 

*** Yes, yes,’ she answered, good-humoredly. 
*T’ll not be hard with you.’ 

**¢ Will you come to Mr. W——d’s office to mor- 
row, at 9 o’clock, and exchange the papers for the 
money ?” 

eid Ny 

‘** Good-night, then, and pleasant dreams.’ 

‘*The old woman was punctual to her appoint- 
ment. She was dressed like a beggar, and so 
thoroughly disguised I did not recognize her till 
she spoke. 

‘She waited till the door was closed and locked, 
and then drew forth a greasy wallet, and held it in 
her lap. 

« W—d laid a bundle of bank-notes on the ta- 
ble before her. She gave no heed to them, but di- 
rected all her attention to myself. 

‘“‘ *Tsn’t your name Simon Paul Liston?’ 

66405 ta,” 

‘** Have you, Mr. Liston, any relatives, an un- 
cle, a brother, or the like, that lived in India ?’ 

“*None. I had a brother who died in infancy. 
No uncles by the father’s side ; the one brother of 
my mother is living in New York.’ 

“* Had you ever a friend, a lad of your own age, 
who left you long ago, when you were both boys ?’ 

‘*T reflected; there was such a friend, whom I 
had almost forgotten. 

‘«* One Potter?’ 

‘“*The same; poor Sam Potter, a good-hearted 
lad; he was a fellow-apprentice of mine, and we 
shared every thing. Votter was a foundling, a 
sad, miserable boy, moping and pining. Our mas- 
ter, old Jackson, the wheel-wright, was very harsh 
with him, and he ran away.’ 

““*You have never since heard from this Sam 
Potter ?’ 

ace No.’ 

***Sam Potter went to sea. In thisletter,’ said 
the old woman, handing me a sea-letter, the fac 
simile of the one which purported to have been writ- 
ten by Lavernaque, ‘ you will find what you ought 
to know.’ 





‘*With a trembling hand I took the letter and 
found myself unable to see the writing through 
mental excitement. 'W——d snatched it from me, 
and aftera hasty perusal, ‘ Now, Mrs. Bandy,’ said 
he, ‘the will; and you may take the money and 

0.” 

‘* The old woman next handed me a will made by 
Sam Potter, who, dying at Amsterdam on his way 
home from Batavia, in token of the kindness I 
showed him during his wretched apprenticeship, 
and because on the day he ran away I had kept 
his secret and divided with him the money I had, 
made me his heir, with a small legacy to John 
Smith, his sole executor. In the letter written at 
the beginning of his illness he gave a sketch of his 
life, which nearly resembled that of the fictitious 
Lavernaque. Then followed the letter of the ver- 
itable John Smith, with a schedule of the property, 
valued at thirty thousand dollars, gold and dia- 
monds, and the evidence was complete. While we 
were reading the papers the old woman disap- 
peared with her money. 

“On reaching home that day, I found she had 
been there before me, and after informing Alice of 
her good fortune, had left the premises, furniture, 
and all. Nor have I since heard any news of Mo- 
ther Bandy or the two burglars. 

“ By Alice’s desire I bought this cottage. We 
have been two years in it, and are becoming at- 
tached to the place.” 

“* Are you still in the old trade ?” 

“T have a shop, but of late I grew idle and aris- 
tocratic. Come, let us go in; the dew is falling.” 





A VISIT TO MANILLA. 
[From A spectAL CornresronpENT. ] 
MANILLA, Oc'ober, 1857. 

Ocr ship is still lying at Victoria, Hong Kong ; 
but Brace, Arthur, and I have had a private cruise 
to Manilla, the great sea-port of the Philippines, 
and the mother of those rare blessings, Manilla 
cheroots. I believe you don’t care much for them 
in New York; but in this climate they are invalu- 
able. I have heard that you don’t get the choice 
of the market. 

The way of it was this: Our shipmate, Arthur, 
who is as susceptible as a school-girl, fell in with a 
Spanish girl at a ball given by Sir John Bowring 
some weeks since, and made furious love to her. 
Before the ball was over they were engaged ; that 
is to say, he had given her his card, and written 
over his name “I am yours till death;’”’ and she, 
under his direction (he can’t speak much Spanish ; 
and the love-making was done, I suppose, in poly-. 
glot English, French, and Chinese), had inscribed 
on her tablets, ‘‘I will marry el Sefior Arturo,” 
signed her initials, and given the tablets to Arthur. 
There is a lady near Boston, whose heart will per- 
haps go pit-a-pat if she reads of this transaction ; 
but I shouldn’t wonder—the sex are so fickle—if 
she had married a fat merchant long ere this. 
When Arthur confided the affair to three or four 
of us in the gun-room on the following morning, 
he was roasted, of course; and when he declared 
on oath, and over a rum cocktail, that he intended 
to hold the lady to her promise, we roared outright, 
and discussed the propriety of having Arthur sus- 
pended from duty, and placed on the sick-list. 

Things wore on so for some days. The lady had 
returned home to Manilla with Arthur's card, a lock 
of his hair, a quantity of his poetry, and—as he per- 
sisted—a firm reliance on his keeping his word. 
Poor Arthur had been unmercifully chaffed. The 
great guns had come to hear of the affair; and Ad- 
miral Seymour, of the English squadron, who had 
been much struck with the lady himself (he is an 
old buck), invariably asked Arthur, when he saw 
him, what the news was from Manilla, and whether 
he would send him cheroots when he got his planta- 
tion there? In our mess we had come to pity our 
poor mess-mate, whose spirits had fallen very low. 

A very singular affair now occurred. Mrs. Brace, 
who had been impelled by a spirit of adventure or 
by jealousy (we all said the latter) to meet her hus- 
band at Hong Kong, had gone to a mixed party at 
a merchant’s house, dressed as she usually dress- 
es, and as her fortune permits—in true New York 
style. She seemed to wear a small fortune in jew- 
els of various kinds. After the soirée, according to 
her story, she went up stairs to dress to go home ; 
in the dressing-room there was a young man, a 
Spaniard, who said he had come to look for some 
things his sister had forgotten ; he fumbled about 
the room for some time, and very awkwardly twice 
ran against Mrs. Brace ; finally left, stating that 
he couldn’t find what he wanted. {Mrs. Brace 
dressed, went home, and discovered, on arrival, that 
a brooch of great value, a chatelaine, and a brace- 
let, which she wore at the ball, were missing. She 
estimated the value of the missing articles at two 
thousand dollars, 

Inquiry was instituted, but no trace of the lost 
property could be found. Brace, on his wife’s sug; 
gestion, inquired about the Spaniard. He proved 
to be a young man of good family, but vicious hab- 
its; he had frequently been seen drunk; he was 
an inveterate gambler; he had been in prison at 
Hong Kong for a night brawl ; altogether his ante- 
cedents were such that Mrs. Brace decidedly sus- 
pected him of being the thief. Her suspicions were 
confirmed by the fact that he had precipitately re- 
turned to Manilla a day or two after the ball. 

Brace solicited and obtained leave to go in chase 
of him. Arthur, whose paradise Manilla had be- 
come, could not well be refused a like favor; and 
I, finding time heavy on my hands, asked and was 
allowed to join them. 

So we started—one in search of a thief, another 
of a wife, and a third of excitement. On arrival, 
Arthur instantly made a bee line for the house of 
his inamorata, whose name was well known at the 
hotel where we lodged. He was lost tous. Brace 
and I, not feeling particularly safe in Operating on 
our own responsibility in a Spanish colony, with 
sentries at every corner, communicated with the 
police, stating that a robbery had been committed 
at Hong Kong, and that we had reason to believe 
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MANILLA STREETS IN THE RAINY SEASON, 


that the thief was in Manilla. We were made to 
put this in writing, and to describe the property. 
Next day we received a letter three pages long, 
yet containing one sentence only, the purport of 
which was that there were no thieves in Manilla, 
and that the impression of the officers of Her Most 
Christian Majesty was that we were fools, impos- 
tors, and knaves ! 

Brace, on this, wanted to challenge the Govern- 
or. I called on him instead, and after some pala- 
ver I first gently hinted at the name of the sup- 
posed culprit. He started as if he had been shot. 

‘‘The son of Don , one of my oldest 
friends! Impossible !” 

I related the circumstances, which were very 
peculiar, to say the least, and touched upon the 
young man’s course of life. 

The Governor confessed that the youth was a 
rake, and had given his family great trouble ; that 
he gambled, especially at cock-fights, beyond his 
means; that he had more than once come into 
contact with the authorities; but steal! was such 
a thing possible? And the proud old Spaniard 
grew red in the face at the suggestion. 

I obtained, at length, permission to institute a 
thorough search of the town, and promised to re- 
port progress, 

Brace and I proceeded forthwith to examine the 
contents of all the jewelers’ stores in Manilla. In 
two days we had been in every store where such 
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articles as the missing property could by any 
chance find a market, without finding the least 
trace. We also instituted inquiry into the where- 
abouts of the supposed thief, whom I will call Man- 
uel. We found that since he had arrived at Ma- 
nilla he had gambled more profusely than ever; 
that he had been seen frequently in company with 
ladies, dressed in the extravagant fashions of that 
part of the world; that he was at war with his 
family, and was residing on a plantation. 

Four or five days spent in these researches left 
us as wise as we were before, and I was constrained 
to admit to the Governor, when I waited upon him, 
that we had obtained no clew whatever. The old 
man was quite joyful. 

‘*You Americans are too suspicious—too suspi- 
cious. The lady has lost her trinkets in dancing 
too much. Your ladies are very careless, Oh, 
Sefior, they are indeed!” And he bowed me out. 

We had seen very little of our friend Arthur. 
Occasionally in the morning he would drop in upon 
us, and talk half an hour at a time about the con- 
stancy, and the beauty, and the countless virtues 
of his fair one, and weuld press us to come and 
judge for ourselves. We were not in a humor for 
conviviality, however, and had declined his invita- 
tions. At last, after ten days’ utterly fruitless in- 
quiry, we resolved to return to Hong Kong; and 
on the eve of our departure we went, at Arthur's 
request, to the house of his fair friend's parents, 











MARKET-WOMEN 


She was a lovely creature, with Spanish eyes 
and hair, and a sweet mouth; she was as perfect 
a lady as if she hac been bred in Madrid. Arthur 
was undoubtedly a happy dog. Such were our 
first impressions. But how shall I describe my 
feelings when, scarcely five minutes after our in- 
troduction, Brace started up as if he had been stung 
by a serpent, drew me aside, and whispered con- 
vulsively in my ear, ‘‘ By Jove, she’s got my wife's 
bracelet on!” 

** Are you sure ?” 

**Am I a fool?” 

“Then sit down quietly and talk to somebody ; 
leave the affair to me.” He was so excited that 
he would have betrayed us at once. 

I candidly confess that, remembering that the 
fair lady had been at the ball where the jewels 
were lost, and bearing in mind queer stories I had 
heard about the ungovernable rage of Manilla belles 
for jewelry, my first impression was not flattering 
to the lovely Carita. And what a frightful dis- 
closure for her lover if she were convicted! I 
sickened at the thought. 

I entered into conversation with her on the first 
opportunity. Arthur, who usually clung to her 
side, left her en téte-a-téte with me, supposing, of 
course, that I wanted a better acquaintance with 
the future wife of a friend. In the course of a few 
minutes I observed, carelessly, 

‘* What a pretty bracelet you wear!” 
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AT MANILLA, 


‘Ah! yes,” said she, blushing. ‘ But let us 
talk about the horses. Have you tried our Manil- 
la horses ?” 

‘*Hardly yet, I must say. But do let me see 
that bracelet; I am very curious in matters of 
jewelry !” 

** No, no,” said she, with a laugh, which seemed 
constrained ; ‘‘men have no right to inquire into 
such things! Why have you never ridden on 
horseback ?” 

“T have been busy. I presume such beautiful 
bracelets as that one are very rare in Manilla?” 

“Very likely.” 

“I do wish very much that you would let me 
see it.” 

‘*Sefior, I am rather surprised that, you should 
ask what I have twice declined. I refuse to show 
it you, and desire that you will ask no more ques- 
tions about it! I have good reasons.” And she 
drew her sleeve down so as to hide it. 

As soon as possible I left her, and went outside 
on the balcony. I found myself whistling, and 
feeling as though I would give worlds to be about 
a thousand miles from that spot, when Brace came 
to me and inquired what I had done. 

“Nothing yet.” 

* Well, I’ve had ample opportunities of looking 
at the bracelet. I'll swear it’s my wife's, and I'm 
satistied she stole it. Let us have her arrested 
right away ; we owe it to Arthur not to let him go 
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A COCK-FIGHT AT MANILLA, 
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any farther with a creature of that kind. He 
should be warned in time.” 

“ Will you wait till midnight?” 

‘Yd rather not.” 

“Then I leave you. Give me one chance more, 
and, if I fail, then I will agree to what you please.” 

He consented, and within a few minutes I took 
an opportunity of requesting Carita to step on the 
balcony with me. 

“‘ Mademoiselle,” said I, very slowly, “I owe 
you an apology; but I also owe it to you to tell 
you that my reason for inquiring about the brace- 
jet was not mere curiosity; it was—a sufficient, a 
serious reason. And I now ask you, gravely, 
warning you that very serious results hang on 
your answer, ‘ Where did you get that bracelet ?’” 
”~ She had begun to tremble—I knew that, for I 
held her arm—when I commenced; she shook in 
every limb when I ended. 

‘‘Sefior, Sefior,” she muttered, ‘‘I dare not.” 

“Then the consequences be upon your own 
head!” And I turned to enter the house, 

“Stop,” she cried, ‘‘one moment. Is it really 
necessary—” 

“If yeu value the reputation of your family, 
you will instantly tell me where you got that 
bracelet.” 

She rather gasped than said, ‘‘ My cousin Man- 
uel—gave it to me last week.” 

The very man we had suspected all along. I 
could have jumped from the balcony in my delight. 
She couldn’t understand why I kissed her hand, 
and let her into the room radiant. Brace perceived 
at once that I was all right, and had made his 
adieux before I had. I assured our host that we 
should not leave Manilla for a day or two. 

When we were in the open air— 

““« Now, you rascal,” said I, in my ecstasy, to 
Brace, ‘‘ I have the whole plot. That villain Man- 
uel gave her the bracelet. He’s her cousin—prob- 
ably her lover, too; but that’s Arthur's affair, not 
ours. She’s safe, and he’s caught! Hurrah!” 

At nine next morning ye were at the Govern- 
or’s, with our plan cut and dried. The old gentle- 
man was sarcastic and incredulous, even after I 
had told my story; but as good luck would have 
it, Carita, feeling that her conduct, in refusing at 
first to explain the history of the bracelet, required 
to be accounted for, had written me a little note 
after the party, stating that she was not allowed 
by her father to speak to Manuel, who had been 
discarded by his family ; that on his return from 
Hong Kong she had disobeyed the injunction, from 
her old affection for him; that he had pressed the 
bracelet on her acceptance at that interview; and 
that she had promised him faithfully to keep his 
visit a secret. The Governor knew Carita’s fam- 
ily well, and the note removed his doubts. The 
poor old man burst into tears at the disgrace 
brought on his old friend's name; but he at once 
agreed to give usa file of soldiers to arrest Manuel. 

While they were preparing for the journey to 
the plantation where he was, Arthur came in, and 
we could not conceal from him what we had dis- 
covered. The poor fellow burst into a paroxysm 
of rage. 

‘* A receiver of stolen goods, by Jove !” he groan- 
ed. ‘“ Early affection be blowed! I dare say she’s 
in league with him. A thief for a cousin! Oh 
Lord! oh Lord!” 

The poor fellow was so broken down that we 
spent an hour or two with him, and finally extort- 
ed a promise that he should not leave our rooms 
till we returned. It could easily be proved, we 
argued, whether she was an accomplice or merely 
a pitying angel to this young scamp. 

So we started with nine soldiers and a corporal. 
We had not been half an hour on the way when we 
heard from a Chinese, who had been a servant of 
ours, that the man we were in quest of was at that 
moment at a cock-pit in Manilla. 

To turn about and hasten to the spot indicated 
was the work of an instant. Sure enough, there 
was the culprit, a very fine-looking young fellow, 
with a rakish air, but an open countenance. He 
was not in the least disturbed when the soldiers 
marched up and arrested him. Such coolness I 
had never witnessed in a thief before ; he was more 
hardened than I suspected. 

On coming out he saluted us, and asked, laugh- 
ingly, if we knew which of his peccadilloes he was 
going to suffer for now ? 

‘* For theft,” said I, bluntly. 

His face grew red, then nearly black; with a 
furious oath he exclaimed, : . 

‘*Theft! Who dares to accuse me of theft? 
What did I steal ?” 

‘The bracelet you gave to your cousin,” I an- 
swered. 

‘Carita! Then she told my secret! Ah! 
cursed woman! Take me away. Theft, is it? 
Well, it’s all one, theft or murder. Cursed wo- 
man !” 

We saw him marched off, and proceeded in the 
direction of our domicile. On the way a girl ran 
against Brace, and, looking up in his face, scream- 
ed and scurried off into an alley, where she fell. 

‘* What's the matter ?” said I, running after the 
woman to pick her up. 

“Oh! master, forgive—nebber, nebber did such 
a thing afore. Oh! forgive —I serve you all my 
life. Oh! I so sorry, so sorry—” 

‘“‘ Jack,” said I to Brace, ‘‘ I can’t make head or 
tail of this girl. She wants me to forgive her. 
Suppose you try te make her out.” And I picked 
her up, greatly against her will, as she insisted on 
clasping my knees. 

““Why,” cried Brace, ‘‘it’s Fanchoo, our old 
nurse !” 

‘*Oh, yes, master, it’s poor Fanchoo. She neb- 
ber was so misable. Oh, she so sorry she took 
missus’ things; she give her life to have ’em back 
again-—only don’t send her to prison.” 

I rather think we stood in more need of physical 
support at that moment than Fanchoo. 

We very rapidly elicited from her the informa- 
tion that she had stolen the missing jewels in un- 
dressing her mistress on the.evening of the ball; 
had sold them, on arriving at Manilla, to Chinese 
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peddlers—from one of whom, obviously, Manuel 
had bought the bracelet ; and, on sight of us, that 
she had naturally presumed that we were acquaint- 
ed with her guilt. 

We had better employment than punishing the 
poor creature. As luck would have it, our friend 
Manuel had been.taken to the Governor's before 
going to prison; he was in the ante-chamber when 
I arrived. I could not wait, but took the flunky 
at the Governor's door by the throat, flung him 
aside, dashed in, and explained that we had been 
all wrong; that Don Manuel was perfectly inno- 
cent; and that if a trifling penance of twenty years 
in the galleys would atone for our mischief, we were 
ready to submit to it. 

‘* A suspicious people, I told you, my friend, los 
Americanos!” said the old Governor; ‘too sus- 
picious!” And the old man chuckled at the dis- 
covery of the innocence of his old friend’s son. 

I need not add thag of all the people who were 
rejoiced at this termination of the affair poor Ar- 
thur was the gladdest. He has made it his busi- 
ness to reconcile Manuel (with whom he is great 
friends) with his family, and the wedding is to 
come off before New Year. 

And so ends our romance at Manilla. 


Miscellany. 


ATTENTION TO DRESS. 

AppEARANCES should not be wholly beneath the 
consideration of any man or woman. Nature does 
not disdainthem. Nothing is omitted that can en- 
hance its beauty. Every thing is grouped and ar- 
ranged with the most consummate skill, and with 
the direct and manifest object of pleasing the exte- 
rior vision, Those persons, therefore, who play the 
philosopher on the strength of neglecting their at- 
tire, and who hope that the world will rate the su- 
periority of their intellect in direct ratio with the 
inferiority of their dress, are not philosophers at all, 
because the truly wise man thinks of nature through 
himself. 

WHY FOXES GET MARRIED. 

A wriTER in Titan amusingly discusses this 
point: ‘‘ The fox gets married ;. but he is not mo- 
nogamous and faithful for life. He inhabits the 
same earth with his wife no longer than is necessa- 
ry for the proper education of his family. Their 
union, which begins toward the close of winter, 
lasts till the month of August following. It is re- 
markable that foxes, both males and females, keep 
very quiet in the early days of their married life, 
and do not make themselves much talked about. 
The arrival of the family luxuriantly develops in 
the father and the mother the plundering and thiev- 
ish instincts with which Heaven has gifted them.” 


LOAD AND FIRE. 

Rey. Tuomas ALLEN was ordained as the first 
minister in Pittsfield, Massachusetts, in April, 
1765. Mr. Allen was a native of Northampton, 
and a graduate of Harvard in 1762. He was 
eminent for his zeal in the cause of his country 
previous to the Revolution. He was chaplain to 
the American army under Washington at White 
Plains in 1776, again in the summer of 1777 at Ti- 
conderoga, and again at Bennington, to which place 
he marched with a company composed partly of 
his Pittsfield parishioners. From his lips went up 
the fervent prayer, in the presence of the American 
army, on the morning of the action, and from his 
gun went forth many a murderous flash during the 
battle. His brother Joseph stood by his side in 
the action, to whom the parson said, ‘‘ You load, 
and I will fire.” Mr. Allen remained connected 
with his original parish till February 11, 1810, 
when he died, after a ministry of forty-five years. 
In addition to his published sermons, Mr. Allen 
left 2700 sermons written in short-hand, which no 
one as yet has been’able to decipher. 


REVERENCE THE OLD MAN. 

Bow low the head, boy; do reverence to the 
old man. Once like you, the vicissitudes of life 
have silvered the hair, and changed the round mer- 
ry face to the worn visage before you. Once that 
heart beat with aspirations coequal to any that 
you have felt; aspirations crushed by disappoint- 
ment, as yours are perhaps destined to be. Once 
that form stalked proudly through the gay scenes 
of pleasure, the beau-ideal of grace; now the hand 
of Time, that withers the flower of yesterday, has 
warped that figure and destroyed the noble car- 
riage. Once, at your age, he possessed the thou- 
sand thoughts that pass through your brain—now 
wishing to accomplish deeds equal to a nook in 
fame, anon imagining life a dream that the sooner 
he woke from the better. But he has lived the 
dream very near through. The time to awake is 
very near at hand ; yet his eye ever kindles at old 
deeds of daring, and the hand takes a firmer grasp 
of the staff. Bow the head, boy, as you would in 
your old age be reverenced. 

THE SWELL MOB OF THE LONDON OMNIBUS. 

Aw American gentleman having seated himself 
in a London omnibus, saw and heard what a little 
amused him. A man, bearing no peculiar marks 
of authority, looked in at the door, took a profés- 
sional view of the passengers, and called out to the 
driver, without any pretense at modest concealment 
of his thoughts, ‘‘ You can’t go on, there’s two of 
the swell-mob in here.”” The coach waited, till 
at length a pursy, well-looking old man rose and 
stepped out, saying as he did so, “I’ve too much 
money to ride with pickpockets.” In a moment 
more a spruce young person said as he decamped, 
“T’ll follow that old gentleman’s lead.” ‘‘Go on 
now,” said the detective policeman, ‘ the swells 
have got out, and all’s right.” 

THE HASTE TO BE RICH. 

Tue poison of covetousness—the all-consuming 
eagerness to obtain wealth without industry, and 
without having to wait patiently for the reward of 
professional excellence—appears to be rapidly per- 











vading every relation in social life. Oh! for the 
appearance of a race of men among us who would 
practically teach us that men were not born to wor- 
ship money, and to devote wealth to personal and 
household adornment, and the gratification of ev- 
ery luxurious and sensual appetite! The purple 
and fine linen, and silver-plate and port-wine mo- 
rality and religion of Christendom, have failed in 
the production of such a social system as will ena- 
ble us longer to rely upon the stability of the vir- 
tues of the educated and refined middle classes. 
There is a radical defect somewhere. 


ENGLISH INDIVIDUALITY AND AMERICAN 
GREGARIOUSNESS. 

Tux English are to be distinguished from the 
Americans by greater independence of personal 
habits. Not only the institutions, but the physic- 
al condition of our own country, has a tendency to 
reduce us all to the same level of usages. The 
steamboats, the overgrown tavern, the speculative 
character of the enterprises, and the consequent 
disposition to do all things in common, aid the 
tendency of the system in bringing about such a 
result. In England a man dines by himself, in a 
room filled with other hermits; he eats at his lei- 
sure; drinks his wine in silence; reads the paper 
by the hour; and in all things encourages individ- 
uality, and insists on his particular humors. The 
American is compelled to submit to a common 
rule; he eats when others eat; sleeps when others 
sleep; and he is lucky indeed if he can read a pa- 
per in a tavern without having a stranger looking 
over each shoulder. 


SHAMS IN CHURCHES. 

A writer in one of the Boston papers complains 
of the ‘* claborate disfigurement” produced by the 
alterations in a church at Roxbury. It has been 
‘ poorly painted in fresco, and a pulpit of most sin- 
gular proportions substituted for the old one, which 
every body thought was sufficiently ugly.” Be-. 
hind the pulpit is a falsehood—in a church, where 
every thing should be as it pretends to be—an at- 
tempt at perspective ; and the door strangely opens 
through this perspective of rows of columns; so 
that “when the preacher enters the astonished 
spectator sees the base and part of the shaft of sun- 
dry majestic columns turn upon hinges, leaving the 
elegant capitals and the remainder of the shafts 
suspended until the door is closed, and the pleas- 
ing illusion restored.” It looked to the critic like 
a scene at the theatre in the daytime, though there 
the doors are usually in correct position, and the 
theatre more natural than the church. There isa 
growing tendency to sham decorations of a similar 
kind in churches recently built, or in the process 
of improvement. The thing is well enough in a 
theatre, where people go expecting to be hum- 
bugged, but in the Church of the living God; which 
is the pillar and ground of the truth, every thing 
like an attempt at deception ought to be avoided. 


BIRDS IN JAPAN. 

Brrps are treated very kindly there. They are 
never killed for sport, and little troughs are scoop- 
ed out in the tomb-stones, which priests fill every 
morning with fresh water for their drink. During 
the stay of Commodore Perry’s ships a number of 
officers started one day to go gunning. As soon as 
the Japanese saw the cruel murder of their birds 
they went to the Commodore and begged him to 
put a stop to such conduct. There was no more 
bird-shooting in Japan by American officers after 
that; and when the treaty between the two coun- 
tries was concluded, one condition of it was that 
the birds should always be protected. Take care 
of the birds. That is what the farmers say we 
must do in this country. Unless we do, good-by 
to fruit, for the insects will get the upper hand of 
us, and eat it up. Let the birdies live, and they 
will not only cheer us by their beauty and their 
songs, but destroy the insects and preserve our 
fruit. 

INDUSTRY. : 

Inpustry, if it be only a habit, is at least an 
excellent habit. If you ask me which is the more 
destructive vice of human nature, do you imagine 
I should answer sloth, or ambition, or egotism? I 
should say indolence—and he who conquers indo- 
lence conquers all the rest. 


WHITE LIES. 

“To show you,” said a Scotch clergyman to a 
friend, ‘‘ how little feeling many persons, even of 
respectable standing, have, that there is any thing 
immoral in a falsehood told in the way of business, 
I will tell you what occurred to myself when I 
came to my parish. Like every minister with an 
extensive parish, I wanted a horse. I mentioned 
my need to a highly respectable farmer, who told 
me that by great good luck he knew where I could 
be suited at once. At a farm a few miles off there 
was for sale just such an animal as I wanted. I 
said that I should lose no time in going over to see 
the horse in question. ‘Na, na, Sir,’ said my 
friend, with a look of remarkable shrewdness ; ‘na, 
na, that will never do. If you were to gang over 
and say you wanted the beast, the farmer would 
put an extra ten or fifteen pounds on his price. 
But I'll tell you what we'll do. To-morrow fore- 
noon I'll drive you over to the farm, and I'll say 
to the farmer, ‘‘ This is Mr. Green, our new minis- 
ter; I was jist gieing him a bit drive to see the 
country. And as we gaed by your house jist by 
chance, I telled him that you had a bit beast to 
sell, and although I didna think it wad suit him 
ava’, yet it might do no harm to look at it at ony 
rate. He wasna for comin’ in, the minister, for 
he hadna time: but we have jist come in for ae 
minute, and if the beast’s at hame, ye can let us 
see’t; but if no it doesna mattera grain.” Noo, if 
I say that to him, he'll think we didna heed about 
the beast, and he’ll no raise the price o’t.’. I was 
quite surprised that a man of good character should 
propose to a glergyman to become his accomplice 
in a plan of trickery and falsehood ; but when I 
recovered breath, I told my man exactly what I 
thought of his proposal, and said I should want a 
horse forever rather than get one by telling a score 





of lies. But my friend was quite unabashed by 
my rebuke, and evidently thought I was a young 
man of Quixotic notions of honor, of which a little 
longer experience of life would happily rid me.” 





THINGS WISE AND OTHERWISE. 


Piepers or StncLe BLessspness.—‘‘ Oh, Mr. Grub- 
bles!" exclaimed ego J mother, ‘*shouldn't you like 
to have a family of rosy children about your knee?" 
‘* No, Ma’am,"’ said the disagreeable old bachelor; ** I'd 
rather have a lot of yellow boys in my pocket." 


APHORISMS UPON TIGHT-LACING. 

A narrowness of waist betrays a narrowness of mind. 
When the ribs are contracted, it is a sure sign that the 
intellect is also. 

Better to have good lungs and what, in the wisdom of 
Le Follet, is considered a bad figure, than by a tight 
corset to get a better shape and a worse constitution. 

When a pair of stays comes in at the door, health paired ° 
with happiness flies out of the window. 

In the shadow of a small waist may be seen a largo 
doctor's bill and the outline of a coffin. 

Beauty nipped in the waist is like a rose nipped in the 
bud, It is the shortest lived, and falls off the quickest. 

The more a woman's waist is slraped like an hour-glass, 
the more it shows us that her sands of life are running 





out. 

What’s bred in the whalebone will eventually ‘‘ come 
out” in the visits of the doctor. 

Give me the unmaking of a lady's stays, and I care not 
who makes up her dresses, 
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Cnotce or Frrenps.—Beware of contracting friendship 
with surgeons. When you most require their services 
they will prebably cut you. 





InsaAnE ConunpDrum.—Why is a thing difficult to de- 
scribe like a chronometer ?—Because it is a watch-you- 
may-call-it. 





A Brere.—A disagreeable cynic remarked, in a public 
lecture on Speech, that animals and women express them- 
sclves in interjections. 





PLayinG at So_pirrs.—Children, having their dinner 
in the nursery, generally make a mess of it. 
2 eo 





Tux DIFFERENCE BETWEEN A DuMB MAN AND A 
PoLicEMAN.—Une is never seen, the other never heard. 





Hint on Dress.—Don't carry your handkerchief in 
your breast-pocket. If you do—you take a wiper to your 
bosom. 





Tur Porice.—An intelligent officer is alway remark- 
able for his quickness of appretiension. 





Tue Reverse or A Nignt-Car.—A wide-awake, 





A few days since three Irishmen, very ill, were ordered 
to be sent to the St. Louis City Hospital. The physi- 
cian prescribed for them suitable medicines, together 
with a bottle of fourth proof brandy, the latter to be given 
in doses of a table spoonful every hour or two. The 
three were then put in charge of a Hibernian nurse, with 
strict orders to follow the directions in administering the 
remedies, Next morning the Irish attendant reported 
one of the patients dying. On being asked how the oth- 
ers were getting along, she replied they were dead. 

“Did you give the medicine as I told you?” 

** Faith, an’ I did, Sir." 

“And the brandy?” 

“Shure, an' I thought it a pity to waste so much good 
liquor on the men that were bound to die anyhow, so I 
drinked it meself.” 


Dr. March says the best cure for hysterics is to dis- 
charge the servant girl. In his opinion there is nothing 
like ** flying round” to keep the nervous system from be- 
coming unstrung. Some women think they want a phy- 
sician when they only need a scrubbing-brush. 








There is a lawyer in Dearborn County, Indiana, known 
no less for his eccentricity than his legal lore. Many 
are the anecdotes told of him. A man once went to him 
to be qualified for some petty office. Said he, “Hold up 
your hand; I'll swear you, but all creation couldn't 
qualify you.” 





Dr. Abernethy rarely met his match; but on one occa- 
sion he fairly owned that he had. He was sent for by an 
inn-keeper, who had had a quarrel with his wife, who 
had scored his face with her nails, so that the poor man 
was bleeding, and much disfigured. Abernethy consid- 
ered this an opportunity not to be lost for admonishing 
the offender, and said, 

“Madam, are youn not ashamed of yourself, to treat 
your husband thus—the husband, who is the head of all 
—your head, madam, in fact?" 

“*Well, Doctor,” fiercely returned the virago, “and 
may I not scratch my own head ?” 

Upon this, her friendly adviser, after giving directions 
for the benefit of the patient, turned on his heel and 
owned himself beaten for once. 





An old epigram says: 

‘* What smiles and welcomes would I give 
Some friends to see each day I live; 
And yet what treasures would I pay 
If some would always stay away!" 


“The mind of a young creature," says Bishop Berke- 
ley, ‘can not remain empty; if you do not put into it 
= which is good, it will be sure to use even that which 

8 b 4 d ” 








At the time that the blacksmith of Gretna Green was 
in the full exercise of his vocation a couple presented 
themselves before him. 

“It is five guineas, in advance," said he. 

“What!” said the would-be husband, “‘my friend 
Smuggins only paid you twenty shillings." 

“True; but as I had a) y married Smuggins five 
times I made him a discount.” 


A verdant Yankee expectant for office was advised the 
other day to apply for the consulship at the Lobos Islands, 
vice Guano removed. He had _his letter written before 
he discovered the joke. 


A lover knelt to maiden fair, 
And vowed him her adorer— 

**Ah! wilt thou leave me, sweetest one, 
Thou bright and fair Aurora!” 

Up sprang the blood of maiden fair, 
Who box'd her fond adorer— 

**How dare you, Sir, miscall me thus, 
Me—me, indeed, a roarer /" 


Sydaey Smith gives this good advice, but whether he 
acted on it or not is quite another thing: ‘ Rise early in 
the poe not only to avoid self- ach, but to make 
the most of the little life that remaing; not only to save 
the hours lost in sleep, but to avoid that languor which 
is spread over mind and body for the whole of that day 
in which you have lain late in bed.”* 














Ike Partington, tn an Essay en Tobacco, says: ‘** Tobac- 
co was first introduced into England in the year 1600, and 
some say, by Sir Walter Raleigh, and the people didn't 
object to being introduced to it, t King James wrote 
something about it, intending to ive it ; but it be- 


came in every body's mouth, a more “old soldiers’’ 
of tobacco were to be seen than were in the army of 
England. Sir Walter Raleigh's for the weed was 


afterward impaired by having his entoff, His mem- 
ory has been puffed as a great benefactory to the human 
race that smokes, " 





Mrs. Browning sings: 
“ Weep, as if you thought of langhter! 
Smile, as tears were coming after! 
Marry your pleasures to your woes, 
And think life's green well worth its rose." 
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Great and rare heart-offerings are found almost ex- 
clusively among women; nearly all the happiness and 
most blessed moments in love are of their creating, and 
so also in friendship, especially when it follows love. 

———— aS 


Some public-house patriot was repeating the old nation- 
al boast that *‘an nglishman's house is his castle.” 
“Tam not so positive about that,” said a critic of the 
Westminster Review; ‘‘but I am sure that an English 
woman's dress is her castle; for it is such an enormous 
size now that it is morally and physically impossible for 
any one, friend or enemy, to come near her!" 





At Gibraltar there was a great scarcity of water. An 
officer said he was very easy about the matter, for he 
had nothing to do with water; if he only got his tea in 
the morning, and punch at night, it was all that he 
wanted! 


Oh, the wild fever of this mad unrest, 

When baffled man, amid his hopes and fears, 
Smites in despair his overanxious breast, 

Not knowing in the dark which way he steers; 
With brokers on his lea, and subtle sands 

That late seemed stones but now prove naught but 

stocks, 

He wrings imploringly his trembling hands, 

And, just like those in Scripture, prays the rocks 
May fall upon him—but prefers the sort 

From California; and, howe’er their power, 
*T would be to him, just now, delightful sport 

To stand and weather the auriferous shower, 
Begging propitious Fortune to let down 
Boulders of any size—he'll risk his crown. 








At the recent Donegal assizes, the following cross-ex- 
amination occasioned much merriment: Mr. Doherty— 
*» What business do you follow?” ‘I am a schoolmas- 
ter.” “Did you turn off your scholars, or did they turn 
you off?’ “I do not wish to answer irrelevant ques- 
tions.” (Laughter.] “ Are you a great favorite with your 
pupils?" ‘Ay, troth am I, a much greater favorite 
than yon are with the public.” ‘* Where were you, Sir, 
this night?’ ‘* This night!" said the witness: * there 
is a learned man—this night is not yet come; I suppose 
you mean that night.” (Here the witness looked at the 
judge, and winked his eye as if in triumph.] ‘‘I pre- 
sume the ‘schoolmaster was abroad’ that night doing no- 
thing.” “Define ‘nothing,’" said the witness. Mr. 
Doherty did not comply. ‘* Well,” said the learned 
schoolmaster, * I will define it. It is a footless stocking 
without a leg.” [Roars of laughter, in which his lordship 
joined.] ‘ You may go down, Sir." ‘Faith, I believe 
you're tired enough of me; but it is my profession to en- 
lighten the public, and if you have any more questions to 
ask I will answer them.” 





At a dinner lately, this question was put to the guests 
—* Which is the stronger, lie or truth?” After a mo- 
ment's consideration, Mr. Joseph Proctor answered— 
* Truth, for you may re-ly on it.” 





An old maid speaking of marriage, says it's like any 
ther disease, while there is life there is hope. 





WEEKLY MARKET SUMMARY. 
New York, Monday, January 18, 1858. 


Tue Wholesale Produce Markets during the past weck 
have been very quiet for Breadstuffs. Flour has been in 
limited request chiefly for home use, and prices closed in 
favor of buyers. Wheat was less freely offered, and pur- 
chased, at, however, full rates. Corn was scarce and 
much needed in the early part of the week. Toward the 
close the receipts increased, and there was less inquiry 
for the various kinds. Rye, Barley, and Oats were light- 
ly dealt in at about former quotations....Cotton was 
more sought after at an improvement of about 1c. per 
pound since the date of our last review....Provisions 
have been moderately inquired for, but at irregular fig- 
ures....Groceries have been more freely offered, espe- 
cially Sugars, Molasses, and Rice, which have tended 
downward. The demand for all kinds has been restrict- 
ed. The total receipts of Coffee in the United States 
(exclusive of California and Oregon) for the year ending 
December 31, 1857, were 1,505,038 packages, weighing 
217.871,839 pounds, against receipts in 1856 of 1,678,902 
packages, or 230,945,150 pounds, while the consumption 
in 1857 172,565,934 pounds; against a consumption in 
1856 of 218,228,480 pounds, being a decrease of nearly 
21 per cent.....The Dry Goods trade is reviving very 
tardily in private channels; but greatly increased activ- 
ity is discernible in the auction rooms. Four large pub- 
lic sales of Foreign and Domestic Goods have occurred 
this week. The competition at each was vigorous, yct 
prices rnled in favor of purchasers, especially for other 
than choice standard fabrics. These sales were very nu- 
merously attended, and by many of the most respectable 
local dealers, as well as by several of the leading country 
buyers, who are thus enabled to secure supplies of sea- 
sonable fabrics at very low prices. The week's import 
of Dry Goods amounted to $!,073,969 against $2,872,727 
the corresponding week in 1857. The imports since Jan- 
uary 1 have been $1,575,408 against $5,063,736 same 
time in 1857....The movements in other commodities 
were moderate and unproductive of any remarkable al- 
terations....We append a revised list of the closing quo- 
tations for the leading articles: 


Ordinary to extra State Flour, per bbl. $425 @ $4 65 
Superfine to fancy Western do. i 425 @ 410 
Extra Western Flour, per barrel,..... 450 @ 
Fancy to extra Genesee, per barrel... 435 @ 
Super to Extra Canadian, per barrel .. 425 @ 
Mixed to Extra Southern, per barrel... 4°25 @ 
Fine to Superfine Rye Flour, per bbl.. 300 @ 
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Corn Meal, per barrel....... Suaztes + 800 @ 
White Wheat, per bushel............ 110 @ 
Red Wheat, per bushel ..... eovcccece 102 @ 

New Crop Corn, per bushel .......... il @ ig 
Rye, per bushel .......cccccccsercccce 72 @ 73 
Barley, per bushel.........ceceseseee 70 @ 80 
Western Oats, per bushel ..... eosceee 45 @ 46 
State Oats, per bushel............ oe 42 @ 44 
Jersey and Penn. Oats, per bushel.... 83 @ 39 
Southern Oats, per bushel............ 29 @ 37 
Cotton, middlings, per pound......... 10¢ @ 10% 
Mess Pork, per barrel........++.+++++ 1475 @ 1490 
Prime Pork, per barrel.........+--+++ 1150 @ 1200 
Country Mess Beef, per barrel........ 900 @ 1000 
Country Prime Beef, per barrel....... 575 @ 650 
Prime Mess Beef, per tierce.......... 1700 @ 2300 
Beef Hams, per barrel ......+++-+++++ 1450 @ 1650 
Cut Meats, per pound...........050++ 6 @ 8} 
Lard, per pound........ pintinne eaanee 8i@ 9 
State Butter, per pound.........-..++ 12 @ 22 
Western Butter, per pound . 10 @ 15 
Cheese, per pound....... ecences 6 @ 8 
Rice, per 100 pounds. .........+++++++ 255 @ 350 
Rio Coffee, per pound..........++++++ 8} @ 11 
Cuba Sugar, per pound .........+.+++ 41@ 6t 
Cuba Molasses, per gallon..........++ 16 @ o4 
New Orleans Sugar, per pound....... 5 @ 7 
New Orleans Molasses, per gallon .... 2s @ 8 
Hyson Teas, per pound ..........+++- 5% @ 55 
Oolong Teas, per pound...........++- 0 @ 50 
Domestic Whisky, per gallon ........ —@ 21 
North River Hay, per 100 pounds.... 65 @ 7 
Hops, Crop of 1857, per pound........ 5@ 10 
Kentucky Tobacco, per pound........ 7@ 18 
Seed Leaf Tobacco, per pound........ 9@ 85 
Am. Hemp, undressed, per ton....... 10000 @ 110 00 
Am. Hemp, dressed, per ton ......... 14000 @ 165 00 
American Fleece Wool, per pound.... 277 @ 45 
American pulled Wool, per pound... 20 @ 28 
Pot Ashes, per 100 pounds........... 52 @ = 
Pear] Ashes, per 100 pounds......... 5509 @ 562} 


Freights were inactive, though shippers had any ex- 
isting advantages. For Liverpool — Cotton, 3-16d. per 
pound; Flour, 1s, 94. @ 2s. per barrel; Grain, 4d. @ 
5id. per bushel; Rosin, 1s. 9d. @ 2s, per barrel; Beef, 
3s. 6d. @ 4s. per tierce; and Heavy Goods, 20s, @ 25s. 
perton. For other parts proportionate rates. The num- 
ber of vessels in the port of New York on Saturday was 
659 of all classes, 





The Live Stock Market was even more heavily supplied 
last week with Beeves, which opened pretty Caliente, 
but closed ic. per pound cheaper. The demand was re- 
stricted, owing, in part, to the poor quality of the stock 
offered. ...Milch Cows were plentier and less inquired 
for, prices favoring buyers....Veal Calves, especially 
good, were also more abundant and in fair request, at 
firmer rates. ...Sheep and Lambs arrived in larger num- 
bers and better condition, but the demand was less vig- 
orous, and prices tended downward....Swine were in 
fair supply and request at, however, a shade lower quo- 
tations....The reported» receipts of Live Stock during 
each of the last two weeks compare thus: 


Week ending Week ending 
Jan. 6. Jan. 13. 





BOOVOS. syids occ cccsccccccce 3,796 8,774 
Milch Cow® .........00s000 217 
Veul Calves....... ° 838 
Sheep and Lambs . 8,055 
Swine. .......+ 2,598 


Of the Forty-fourth Street Market supply of Beeves 
last Wednesday there were received from 


New York. ......00. 1233 | Kentucky ........... 74 
CePaaccecceskcncees DOD 1 PEO OE cvcncccsccess 72 
Indiana............ 938 


The range of prices according to the actual sales of 
Live Stock at the leading City Markets last Wednesday 
was as follows: 

Poor to premium Beeves, per pound.. $9 6 @ $0103 
Common to ex. Milch Cows, per head. 2000 @ 6500 






Veal Calves, per pound .............. 5 @ 7 
Sheep and Lambs, per head.......... 850 @ 1400 

7 “ per pound......... 6 @ 9 
Live Swine, per pound.............+- 44-@ b 
Dressed ** 8 evccncseceosee 5 @ 6} 


The Country Produce Markets are quite well stocked 
with the leading kinds of produce, which are obtainabie 
at comparatively low prices; the demand, however, is 
not very brisk, as the fine weather favors the policy of 
consumers, who are purchasing only as they really need 
supplies, 


Wu0LESALE Prices OBTAINED ny Propucrrs at Wasu- 
INGTON MARKET. 













Apples, per barrel. ........ssssessss0 $25) @ $500 
Apples, dried, per pound............. 5 @ 7 
Peaches, dried, per pound ,.......... b @ 18 
Ilickory Nuts, per bushel ............ 1si @ 200 
Chestnuts, per bushel ......++.+++2+4 200 @ 225 
Peanuts, per bushel ......-++.-+ee00 70 @ 100 
Cranberries, per barrel. ........++.... 650 @ 1000 
_ Potatoes, per barrel.........s.eeeeee 175 @ 375 
6 per Dena... .ccccccvcsccccccces 10 @ 95 

‘* sweet, per barrel --- 500 @ 600 
Onions, per barrel ....... ss 150 @ 3800 
Turnips, per barrel. ............+++++ nD @ 75 
Squashes, per barrel ..... ......e0.++. 250 @ 275 
Pumpkins, per 100 ...........-eeeee. 2500 @ 3000 
EOGGR, WOT MOTTE oc wocsccccccovcsesce 1123;@ 1% 
Cabbages, 908 200... ccvccccccscceses 200 @ 50) 
= Red, per dozen esos 15 @ 112 
Parsnips, per barrel .......-...+ «oe» 125 @ 150 
Carrots, per barrel. ......cccsscccccece — @ 18 
Lacks, per 100... cscccesccccsecccccce 250 @ 300 
Celery, pe? GOZO ..ccccc.ccccccpeces 50 @ 75 
Garlic, per 100 ... .cecccccccccccccces 550 @ 600 
Eggs, Limed, per dozen. .........+s0 16 @ 17 
Eggs, Fresh, per dozen ... 18 @ 20 
Chickens, per pound... 5s @ 12 
Fowls, per pound. ..5.scccccccccscses 7 @ 10 
cuinea Fowl, per pair.............0+ 4 @ by 
Ducks, per pound ,.....ccccccrsccsese 10 @ 13 
= POP PEEP ccecccccsocses sconces 62}@ 25) 
Turkeys, per pemtell. ..cccccvecccccesc 8 13 
Turkeys, Wild, each ............004 1%5 40) 
Geese, per pound... on 11 






Vigeons, per dozen . 
Prairie Hens, per pai 


Partridge, per pair ......cseccceessee 60 75 
Roasting Pigs..cccoccecscscscccccees 100 
RANGA, POP PEEP cccccsccccsccsccesce 25 — 
SEOU0S, OUT BOE sécncce<tuescrescense él 38 
en 2 4 
Venison, per pound ..... 6 
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Bear Meat, per pound 





FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL. 


Franguin Square, Monday, Jan. 15, 1858. 


Ture cre more slight signs of an attempt at revival in 
the foreign trade of the port. A comparison between the 
last week and the corresponding week of 1857 shows, 
however, the following figures : 

Imports. 

Week ending Jan. 16, 1858 $2,195,403.... $049,559 

Corresponding weck, 1807 4,098,552.... 1,650,294 

Decrease .........000 $1,903,149. ...$1,081, 735 

It must be remembered that the increase in the foreign 
trade of the port which contributed so largely to smooth 
the path for the revulsion, began to develop itself just 
one year ago. 

The specie movement was somewhat over a million, to 
Europe; but against this there was uver a million and a 
half from California; so that, allowing very little for the 
domestic exchanges, the specie in bank at present can 
not fall far short of thirty millions. 

Money continues to be abundant on first-class securi- 
ties at 5 @ 7, and on the best paper at7@410. Ex- 
change rules somewhat lower, the latest quotations being 
169 @ 110. Stocks closed somewhat lower on Saturday 
than they had ruled during the week. The demand for 
State stocks and bonds, however, continues large; while 
the Wall Street operators monopolize the railroad share 
market. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 








FUN!!! 


ARPER’S COMICALITIES. 
SeLecTep From DRAWINGS BY 
LEECH, DOYLE, AND OTHERS. 
CONTAINING 
THREE HUNDRED ILLUSTRATIONS. 
FIRST SERIES. 
PRICE TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. 


For Sale by all Booksellers and Periodical Dealers. 





Heer 
CLOAKS!! 
CLOAKS!!! 





BRODIE'S 
CELEBRATED CLOAKS 
ARE NOW 
STILL FURTHER REDUCED IN PRICE, 
IN ORDER TO 
CLEAR OUT 
nIs 


ENTIRE STOCK, 


IF POSSIBLE, 
DURING THE NOLIDAYS. 
WONDERFUL BARGAINS! 
No. 300 CANAL STREET, N. Y. 
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A Wonderful Book, full of Novelty and full of Romance, 
as well as of valuable information. 





THE NEW EDITION OF 
D—® LIVINGSTONE’S JOURNAL 
IS NOW READY. 


MISSIONARY TRAVELS AND RESEARCHES IN 
SOUTH AFRICA; including a Sketch of Sixteen Years’ 
Residence in the Interior of Africa, and a Journey from 
the Cape of Good Hope to Loando on the West Coast; 
thence across the Continent, down the River Zambesi, to 
the Eastern Ocean. By Davin Livinestoxx, LL.D., 
D.C.L. Two Maps by Arzowsm1tn, a Portrait on Steel, 
and numerous Illustrations. One Volume 8vo, $3 00. 


NOTICE. 

Mesers. Hanren & Droturrs take this opportunity 
of cautioning the Public against several spurious pub- 
lications, which, by artful advertisements, are made to 
appear as though emanating from Dr. Livingstone. 
They are authorized to say that Dr. Livingstone repu- 
diates them entirely, and wishes it to be generally known 
that the present work is the only authentic narrative of 
his Adventures and Travels in Africa, 

A book which, before it has been ten days in the hands 
of the public, will have been perused by perhaps 50,000 
readers; a book second only to Lord Macaulay's History 
of England in the inordinate extent of its circulation. 
No wonder—it addresses itself to large and numerous 
classes—the great religious world, the commercial world, 
the scientific. — Literary Gazette. 

No book of travels has been anticipated with greater 
interest than this record of wonderful adventures and 
discoveries, The book is one of the most captivating 
description; in style simple, clear, and graphic, and in 
matter such as no other living traveler's experience could 
afford. From the beginning to the end of the volume, 
there is not a page that docs not compel the attention, 
not a page that does not offer something novel. It isa 
wonder-book all through.—.¥. Y. Courier and Enquirer. 

This remarkable narrative, distinguished throughout 
by the modesty characteristic of true merit. Clear, con- 
cise, unaffected, and fluent, it charms the reader, and 
bears him along irresistibly, eccuring his attention from 
first to last.—N. ¥. Commercial Advertiser. 

At once scientific, literary, and religious, it deserves 
to be read and studied by all classes.—Soston Post. 

A new chapter in the history of the world. — Boston 
Leader. 

Since the days of Mandeville, Marco Polo, and Captain 
Cook, no one person has traversed a more extended the- 
atre of travel, or added more to the great discoveries of 
the world than Dr. Livingstone. The work combines the 
dignity of scientific research with thrilling narratives of 
personal adventure.—Richmrnd Enquirer. 

Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin 
Square, New York. 

*.* Harrer & Protmers will send the above Work by 
Mail, postage paid (ior any distance in the United States 
under 3000 miles), on receipt of Three Dollars. 


G ROVER & BAKE R’S 
OFLEBRATED 
FAMILY SEWING MACHINE 
Is unquestionably the best in the market for family use, 
as the following disinterested letter gives evidence: 
New York Crry, Sept. 26, 1857. 
Messrs. Grover & Baker, 

Having used one of your Family Sewing Machines for 
the last year, I can cheerfully give my testimony in favor 
thereof. For dress-making, quilting, and, in short, for 
all kinds of fainily sewing, it has proved to me invalua- 
ble. Truly, as you say, no well regulated family can af- 
ford to do without one. The cost is but a trifle compared 
with the amount accomplished in a single month. You 
are at liberty to make such use of this as shall please you. 

Yours respectfully, 
MRS. SAMUET. ©. BARBER, 
No. 758 Greenwich Street. 

Our readers are advised to call and examine them at 
4°5 Broadway, New York; 18 Summer Street, Boston; 
or 730 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 

ARPER’S CATALOGUE. 

A New Descriptive CaTaLocve or Hanrrrr & 
Brotuer’s PusttcaTions, with an ludex and Classified 
Table of Contents, is now ready for Distribution, and 
may be obtained gratuitously on application to the Pub- 
lishers personally, or by letter inclosing 1x CENTS in 
postage stamps. 

The attention of gentlemen, in town or country, de- 
signing to form Libraries or enrich their literary collec- 
tions, is respectfully invited to this Catalogue, which will 
be found to comprise a large proportion of the standard 
and most esteemed works in English Literature—com- 
PRENENDING MORE THAN TWO THOUSAND VOLUMES— 
which are offered, in most instances, at less than one 
half the cost of similar productions in England. 

To Librarians and others connected with Colleges, 
Schools, &c., who may not have access to a reliable guide 
in forming the true estimate of literary productions, it is 
believed this Catalogue will prove especially valuable as 
a manual of reference. 

To prevent disappointment, it is suggested that, when- 
ever books can not be obtained through any bookseller 
or local agent, applications with remittance should be ad- 
dressed direct to the Publishers, which will be promptly 
attended to. 


Ques DEATH. 

Those who use stimulants to excess daily must be- 
ware, Their arterial blood approaches in coior venous 
blood; that is, it attains a darker color than in the nat- 
ural state. Finally, sickness and a peculiar debility 
arise from this condition, and sudden death may be ex- 
pected unless a medicine like Brandreth's pills is 
promptly used, which at once disinfects, as it were, the 
blood of the poison with which it was charged. The life 
and the health will be thus saved, and a strength of mind 
often imparted whereby the evil habit is stayed. Legis- 
lators should erect asylums for the habitual drunkard, 
where the Brandreth pills alone would effect more re- 
forms in a single year than all the temperance societies 
have yet done. 

The chemical qualities ot the blood have been found 
much the same in typhus, yellow, and putrid fevers, in 
sea-scurvy, in ague and fever of long standing, in scrof- 
ulous cases, in the plague, and in confirmed dram drink- 
ers. There is no doubt in my mind that the cause is 

EXCESS OF HYDROGEN, 
imbibed from the air, from food, from water, from infec- 
tion, or otherwise, 

Now eulphuretted hydrogen gas is exceedingly subtile 
in its nature, and being generated in the bowels in great 
quantities from undigested diet or sickness, must pass 
off naturally or death will take place immediately, be- 
cause it will press upward and go through the skin of the 
intestines, through the diaphragm, and into the lungs, 
from which it will exelude atmospheric air, and the pa- 
tient dies of suffocation. 

This sudden sickness, ashy paleness, gasping for 
breath, pain just below the pit of the stomach, and al- 
most instant death, proceed not from disease of the heart, 
but from internal suffocation as narrated above. To 
save life and restore health, give at once four, or six, or 
more Brandreth pills, and some warm tea, China, bone- 
set, or catnip. After the attack is over, use Brandreth's 
pills sm as to purge freely for three or four days; then 
use them more moderately, so that a full purgation is 
obtained once in two or days until the disease is 





in small-pox, scar- 
let fever, measles, hoopin and intiuenza, which 
latter is cured in three or Ser lays certain. These pills 
should be in every house, for they are, in truth, the 
safety-valve of disease. 

Principal office 43 Brandreth Building,*Canal Street. 
Sold also at 2.6 Bowery, at 52 Division Street, and at 175 
Fulton Street, Brooklyn, at 25 cents a box, with full di- 
rections, 





UNSUBPABBED ATTRACTIONS. 


ARPER'S NEW MONTHLY MAGA- 
ZINE FOR FEBRUARY. 


CONTENTS. 
AN AMERICAN IN CONSTANTINOPLE. 
Illustrated by Twenty-one Engravings. 
LIVINGSTONE’S TRAVELS IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
Illustrated by Fifteen Engravings. 
A CULINARY CAMPAIGN. 
Illustrated by Six Engravings. 
A MARRIAGE TRAGEDY. By Wriixrm Coxiis. 
WHAT WOMEN TALK ABOUT. 
A SUMMER'S AFTERNOON. 
HOW TO ENJOY WINTER. 
REMINISCENCES OF A MAN OF THE WORLD. 
PRUNES AND PRISMS. 
NANCY'S BROOK. 
JACK OF ALL TRADES.: By Cuanizs Reape. 
(Continued.) 
THE VIRGINIANS, By W. M. Tuackeray. 
Illustrations; George's Secretary at War. — The 
Wilderness.—Four Head-Pieces, 
Chapter IX. Hospitalities. 
Chapter X. A hot Afternoon. 
Chapter XI. Wherein the two Georges prepare for 
Blood. 
Chapter XII. News from the Camp. 
MONTHLY RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 
LITERARY NOTICES. Books of the Month. 
EDITOR'S TABLE. 
EDITOR'S EASY CHAIR. 
EDITOR'S DRAWER. 
MISS FANNY FLIRT AND HER VICTIMS. 
Iliustrations; Miss Fanny.—Herr Sweitzer —Sefior 
Maccaroui.—Fred Faro.—Mons, de Crapaud.—Mr. Mist. 
—Mr. Vacuum.—Tom Recket.—Charles Sediment.—Q, 
P. Opaque. —Mr. Bull.—P. Donegal.— Mr. Blodger.— 
General Banger.—Joshua Brads.—Mr. Spondoolicks. 
FASHIONS FOR FEBRUARY. 
Itlustrations: Children's Costumes. — Coiffure. ~ 
Dress Cap.—Under-Sleeve, 


MR. THACKERAY'S NEW NOVEL,” “THE VIR- 
GINIANS,” with many humorous Illustrations by the 
Author, was commenced in the DECEMBER Number of 
Harper's MaGaztne. It is printed from early sheets— 
received irom the Author in advance of publication iif 
England—for which the Publishers pay Mr. Thackeray 
the sum of Two Thousand Dollars. 

Mk. CHARLES READE’S NEW STORY, entitled 
“JACK OF ALL TRADES—A Marrer or Facr !\o- 
MANCE,” written exclusively for Harrenr’s Magazinz, 
was also commenced in the DEcEMpre Number. 

MRS. GASKELI’S BEAUTIFUL STORY, entitled 
“THE DOOM OF TITLE GRIFFITHS,” will be found 
in the Number for Janvary. 

MR. WILKIE COLLINS'S POWERFUL TALE, en- 
titled “THE MARRIAGE TRAGEDY," appears com- 
plete in the present Number. 

The above three stories are written exclusively for 
Harren's MAGAZINE 





TERMS. 
One Copy for One Year . ° ° . $300 
Two Copies for One Year . . - 500 


Three or more Copies for One Year (each) 2% 00 
And on Extra Copy, gratis, for every Club of Tex &vn- 

SORIBERS. 

The Postage upon “Harper's Macaztne’ must be 
paid at the Office where it ws received. The Postage is 
Thirty-six Cents a year. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS. 


oe eS SARSAPARILLA, 
The Original and Genuine Article — infinitely su- 
perior to all others—pleasant to the taste, composed of 
purely vegetable extracts, and may be taken at all sea- 
~ with perfect safety. 
repared and sold by A. B. & D. SANDS, 100 Fulton 
Street, New York. 


INCREASED ATTRACTIONS! 





BULWER, THACKERAY, CIIARLES READE, 
MRS. GASKELL, anpj WILKIE COLLINS. 


ARPER’S MAGAZINE. 


MR. THACKERAY'S NEW NOVEL, “THE VIR- 
GINIANS.”" with many humorous Illustrations by the 
Author, was commenced in the DECEMBER Number of 
Harren’s MaGazine. It is printed from early sheets 
—received from the Author in advance of publication in 
England — for which the Publishers pay Mr. Thackeray 
the sum of Two Thousand Dollars. 

MR. CHARLES READE'S NEW STORY, entitled 
“JACK OF ALL TRADES—A Marten or Faort Ro- 
MANCE,” written exclusively for Haurer 6 MaGazine, 
was also commenced jn the December Number. 

MRS. GASKELL, Author of “Mary Barron,” has 
become a contributor to Harren’s MaGazine, and a 
thrilling story from her vigorous pen will be found in 
the Jauuary Number. 

MR. WILKIE COLLINS'S POWERFUL TALE, en- 
titled “THE MARRIAGE TRAGEDY," appears com- 
plete in the February Number. 

The above three stories are written exclusively for 
Haprer’s MAGAZINE. 





HARPER'S WEEKLY, 
A FIRST-CLASS ILLUSTRATED PAPER. 
THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 
FAMILY NEWSPAPER IN THE WORLD. 


Five Cents a Number; $2 50 a Yran. 


BULWER'S BRILLIANT ROMANCE, entitled 
* WHAT WILL HE DO WITH iT?” pronounced to 
be the masterpiece of this polished, witty, and learned 
novelist, by special arrangement with the Author, ap- 
pears in Harper's WeEKLy simultaneously with its 
publication in England. 








TERMS OF NARPER'S MAGAZINE. 
One Copy for One Year . « « »« $300 
Two CopiesforOne Year. . . . . . 500 
Three or more Copies for One Year (each) 2 00 
And an Extra Copy, gratis, for every Club of Tew Sun- 
SCRIBERS. 


TERMS OF HARPER'S WEEKLY. 
One Copy for Twenty Weeks. . . . . $100 
One Copy for One Year. . . . ... 250 
One Copy for Two Years . . ... . 400 
Five Copies for One Year. . . .'. . 900 
Twelve Copies for One Year. . . 2000 
Twenty-five Copies for One Year . 4000 


An Extra Copy will be allowed for every Club of Twrivs 
or TWENTY-FIVE © ULBSORIDERS. 

* Volume I. of “ HARPER'S WEEKLY," handsomely 

bound in Cloth eftra, Price $3 5), is now ready. 

Muslin Covers are furnished to those who wish their 
Numbers bound, at Fifty Cents cach. TWEntTy-rivz ree 
Crnt. Discount allowed to Bookbinders and the Trade. 

“HARPER'S MAGAZINE” and “HARPER'S 
WEEKLY,” when taken together, are supplied at Four 
DOLLARS a year. $ 

Numbers from the commencement of both the Maga- 
zing and WEBKLY can still be supplied. Specimen cop- 
ies furnished gatuitously. Clergymen and Teachers 
supplied at the lowest Club rates. 

Postage upon “Harper's Macaginn” and 
“Harper's WEEKLY" must be paid at the Office where 
they are received, When prepaid quarterly in advance, 
the Postage is Thirty-siz @ year on the Magazine, 
and Twenty-six Cents a year on the Werxty. 

Persons residing in the British Provinces will remit, 
in addition to their Subseription, Thirty-six Cents on the 
Macazine, and Tirenty-sic Cents on the Wrexxr, for 
the American postage. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, Pusuisurns, 
Franklin Square, New York. 
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‘If you want a thing done, do it yourself.” 
Girls shouldn’t Dress themselves, so that the Maid may go to her Dancing Acad- 


emy! 


There can be no reason why the | 
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Cory Hogue 
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After the Cattle-show, old Hezekiah Brown has a quiet Dinner at a Saloon near 
by, drinks a few glasses of old Bourbon, and has a fearful Dream afterward. 


THE THIRD VOLUME OF 


ELPS’S SPANISH CON- 

QUESTIN AMERICA. The Span- 

ish Conquest in America, and its Relation 

to the History of Slavery, and to the Gov- 

ernment of Colonies. By Antuur HE.rs. 

Numerous Maps, &c. 3 vols. Large 12mo, 
Muslin, $3 00. (Now ready.) 

An elaborate and complete history of the 
Conquest of Spanish America, from the 
time of Columbus to that of Hernando 
Cortez. Though portions of the work have 
been ably treated in Irving's Columbus 
and Prescott'’s Peru and Mexico, yet, asa 
connected whole, the ground is almost un- 
broken. The work is written with special 
reference to the elucidation of the estab- 
lishment of slavery in thie country, and on 
that subject contains many interesting de- 
velopments—though it is not sectarian or 
partisan in its tone. The subject is one 
of the most important in modern history— 
| the author is favorably known as a sound 
thinker and a scholar of rare accomplish- 
ments; and his work, learned, scholar-like, 
and yet popular, has been pronounced, by 
leading critical authority in England to be 
among the most important and valuablo 
contributions to historical literature. 

Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York. 

*.* Harrer & Brotners will send the 
above Work by Mail, postage paid (for any 
distance in the United States under 3000 
miles), on receipt of the Money. 


A truly delightful Book. 
RS. SIGOURNEY’S LUCY 
HOWARD. 

LUCY HOWARD'S JOURNAL. By 
Mrs. L. H. S1¢0urnNEy. 12mo, Muslin, 75 
cents, 

The unaffected style, pure sentiment, 
and varied information which characterize 
the narrative, render it most engaging and 
instructive. We pronounce it a truly de- 
lightful book.—N. ¥. Com, Adv. 

Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York. 

*,.* Harper & Brorurrs will send the 
above Work by Mail, postage paid (for any 
distance in the United States under 3000 
miles), on receipt of Seventy-five Cents. 
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AT THE OPERA, 
“That, Madam, is your Seat, and there is yours, Sir,” 





, The most popular German Novel of the Age.— | 


BUNSEN. 


EBIT AND CREDIT. Translated 

from the German of Gustav Freyraa. 

By L. ©. C. With a Preface, by Curtist1an 

Cuarirs Jostas Bunsen, D.D., D.C.L., D. Ph, 
12mo, Muslin, $1 00. 


A cordial, generous, deeply human feeling per- 


| vades the book—the picture-making is admira- 


ble.—Athenceum, 
The masterly key to his intent and meaning 


| furnished by Bunsen.—Clerical Journal. 


The work is, we have no doubt, destined to 


fanart 


tion. —A thenee- 





Fruitfal entertainment. —Literary Gazette. 

Fresh, rich in incident, vital with character, 
thought, and fancy, It is an uncommon, gen- 
uine, interesting book.—Leader. 

Will win the admiration of its many readers. 
A deep interest pervades every chapter.— News 
of the World. 

Essentially a romance of the age—almoet of 
the hour. We can not give any idea of the va- 
riety, vivacity, intensity of this admirable story. 
~~ Statesman. 

Published by HARPER & BROTITIERS, 
Franklin Square, New York. 

*,” Tlanren & Proruers will send the above 
Work by Mail, postage paid (for any distance in 
the United States under 3000 miles), on receipt 
of One Dollar. 





IFE STUDIES; or, How to Live. 
Illustrated in the Biographies of Bunyan, 
Tersteegen, Montgomery, Perthes, and Mrs. 
Winslow. By the Rev. Jomn Bariure. Author 
of ‘* Memoirs of Hewitson,"’ “ Adelaide Newton,” 
&c, 16mo, 365 pages, Muslin, 40 cents. 
_Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, N. Y. 
*," Hanrzr & Broruers will send the above 
Work by Mail, postage paid (for any distance in 
miles), on receipt 


the United States 8000 
of the Money, 0 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ALKS ABOUT TOWN. 
Air—“ Villikens and his Dinah." 


As sweet Clementina was walking Broadway, 

All dressed in the neatest of gorgeous array, 

Her bosom upheaving a rich diamond pin, 

While her cameo eardrops hung down to lier chin, 


Her neck was encircled with a rich golden chain, 
The rings on her fingers they sparkled again ; 

While just peeping from out of the run of her pocket, 
You could see the bright edge of a beautiful locket. 


She met a young man, who then smiling bowed, 

She accepted his arm and they edged through the crowd. 
Tt was agony, awful and painfal to see, 

The display that they made of their gold jewelry. 


Now, many would think they had plenty of tin, 
With his watch and chain, and her cameo pin ; 
And often he'd raise up his hand to his hat, 

To show up his sleeve buttons, and all sich as that. 


But the secret I'll tell you, ‘twas books that they bought, 
The jewelry were presents and cost them nought, 

For at EVANS & CO'S, 677 Broadway, 

They sell you books cheap, and give jewelry away. 


Catalogues, with inducements to Agents, mailed free 
to any address upon application to 
EVANS & Co., 
67T Broadway, 
New York. 


OL. I. OF HARPER’S WEEKLY, 
handsomely bound in 
CLOTH EXTRA, 
is now ready. 
Price $3 50. 








N.B. This Volume can not be sent by Mail on account 
of its weight. It will be sent by Express, if so desired, 
freight to be paid by the Purchaser. 


A NEW BALLAD. 
Air—** I've been roaming." 


T've been strolling, I've been strolling, 
Through the bockstores far and near, 

Troadway up and down patrolling, 
Pricing volumes cheap and dear. 


But I could not, but I could not, 
Any £0 inviting see, 

As the Books I Lought—who would not— 
In Broadway, TWO NINETY-TUREE. 

And T'll tell you, and T'll tell you, 
Why ‘twas there I chose to buy; 

*Twas because when books they sell you 
Splendid presents they supply. - 

At the American Gift Book House, 293 Broadway, 
watches, rings, brooches, bracelets, portemonnaies, &c., 
&e,, are given away with the volumes sold. No blanks, 
no disappointments. Catalogues sent free. Address 

A. RANNEY, Agent, No. 293 Broadway. 
| ? ICH 
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COVERS 
VOLUME I. OF UARPER'S WEEKLY 
ARNE NOW READY, 
Price Firty Cents. 








CLOTH 





Tho Trade and Bookbinders will be supplied at 
TWENTY-FIVE ree Cent. Discount. 





GEO W. THOR NE, Acexrt, 


BOOKBINDER. 

Special attention given to the binding of Harrrr's 
MaGazine and WeEkty, All descriptions of binding 
done in the best style and at the lowest rates. 

No, 821 PEARL STREET, 
Three Doors below Harper's Building. 


STIC HALL SEMINARY for Young 
Ladies, 5 miles from Boston. A Catalogue may 
be obtained of the Principal, 
Mrs. T. P. SMITH, Box, Boston, Mass. 


WILL PAY FOR BOARD AND 
TUITION in the FLUSHING FEMALE 
COLLEGE one 
GILDER, A.M., 


. Address Rev. WILLIAM H. 
President, at Flushing, Long Island, 

















